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With All Artists’ Colors, in Any Palette, Use... 


-Permalba 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


_ An Artists’ Permanent WHITE 
in 


OIL — WATER — PASTEL 


AN EXCLUSIVE WEBER PRODUCT possessing 
chemical and physical properties not found in 
any other Opaque White Pigment. Greatest in 
Opacity, Luminosity, Tinting Strength and 
Brush Response. 


INERT — UNCHANGEABLE 


@ In OIL COLOR, put up in tubes: 


Single Size, % x 4” Each $.20 
Studio Size, 1 x 4” Each .45 
Quad. Size, 1 x 6”, 7 oz. net Each .65 
Full Size, 114” x 6%", 140z. net Each 1.10 


In WATER COLOR: 


Tubes, 1% x 2%" Each .25 
Studio Size Tubes, 1 x 23/,” Each _ .50 
In Jars for Commercial Artists: 


Jar Size No. 1, 21% oz. net Each. .45 
Jar Size No. 2, 10 oz. net Each 1.50 


PERMALBA IS 
USED AND EN- 
DORSED BY 
MANY LEADING 
ARTIST-PAINTERS. 


TIME-TESTED FOR 
OVER 25 YEARS. 


Made Exclusively By 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PENN. ; 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. BALTIMORE 1, MD. TRADE MARK 


At All Leading Dealers in Artists’ Materials 





DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 
OF 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC » RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Moe Seek + 720: Seid Avenne- 


Established 1878 


“ | | Newhouse Galleries 


[uf wo” 
is a subtle art? = 


— (Michel Sestuier 


Not with color 
but with fragrance 
Michel Pasquier 
Professional Perfumer Shanties at 55th St. and 7th Ave., N.Y. 
creates a masterpiece in perfume = By Ralph Albert Blakelock 


TOBRUK | 
tale = | Distinctive Paintinas 


MiCtEL -PASO UV HER 
15 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


15, 1948 





PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


16 East 57th Street, New York Established 1878 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF MASTERPIECES 


DELAGROIX — RENOIR 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE NEW YORK HEART ASSOCIATION 


February |7 - March 13 
Admission 50c Plus Tax 





PAINTINGS 
February 14-March 6 


CHINESE GALLERY 


38 East 57th Street New York 


LEONORA 


CARRINGTON 


PAINTINGS 
MARCH 13TH 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


41 East 57th Street 


E. & A. SILBERMAN 


GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 
32 East 57th Street 


BAZIOTES 


FEBRUARY 24TH 


New York, N. Y. 


15 E 57 


Dali Paintings Wanted 


Offers with full descriptions to Koetser Gallery, 
32 East 57 St., N. Y. 22. PLaza 3-7404 


thru Mar. &th 


KOOTZ 


Berlin Newsletter 
By Helen Boswell 


BERLIN:—We didn’t know when we 
arrived in Amsterdam that the citys 
famous art faker, Van Meegeren, hag 
just dropped dead of a heart attack. We 
were dining at the Cupole, the club fo 
artists and writers, when our host, Hang 
Jaffe, asked us if we were in town for 
the funeral. We had been on a train 
and hadn’t seen the papers, and it just 
happened that the man who told 
about Van Meegeren’s death was also 
the man who helped discover those 
fakes. I wasn’t sitting among the ashes 
there in Amsterdam, I was seated 
amongst live coals. 


This business of the Vermeers is with- 
out doubt the biggest hoax in art his. 
tory. Each new bit of evidence makes 
it even more fantastic. Jaffe is con. 
vinced that Van Meegeren was never a 
genius as an artist, but a genius as a 
faker. Not since the Dossena stir-up 
have there been so many bright people 
fooled so cleverly. For intrigue, sheer 
Machiavellian cunning and the incred- 
ible patience of a master mind, those 
Vermeer fakes have everything dimmed. 

Van Meegeren died bankrupt. That is, 
he was very subtle about the whole 
deal and managed to save plenty of 
cash. The seven Vermeers netted him 
around six million (and I don’t mean 
guilders), but after the war he had to 
pay a large tax of two or three mil- 


ion. So, he separated from his wife, 
‘leaving her the remaining fortune, de- 


clared himself bankrupt and then moved 
back with his wife who had all the 
money in her name. This, after receiv- 
ing a sentence of one year in prison 
for his deception. He was only in his 
late fifties when he died, and if he 
hadn’t hastened his death by too many 
drugs, he might have lived to a ripe 
old age on his fake earnings. 


Goering wasn’t the only one fooled 
He turned over to the dealer about 150 
pictures for that Vermeer. I’ve written 
about that last interview with Goering 
when Stewart Leonard informed him of 
the fake in his collection, and all the 
excitement Goering’s bitter disappoint- 
ment and unsuppressed rage caused 
among the guards. It must have been 
pitiful to hear Goering bleat: “But it’s 
impossible! That picture was old, so old 
I had to have it restored!” That should 
go down in the annals of art history, 
famous words of famous art collectors. 
I wonder if the restorer had his tongue 
in his cheek and his finger in the pie. 

The 17th century canvas, long years 
of training behind the craftsmanship of 
Van Meegeren, the treasure carefully 
planted in Southern France, the high 
pressure of the dealers with this newly 
discovered masterpiece, Goering’s avid 
desire to grab it at the cost of more 
than a hundred of his own “acquisr 
tions,” the final restoration of a newly 
painted Vermeer, and all those ferret 
like movements of men in three coun 
tries— all these constitute something 
Conan Doyle couldn’t have conjured up 
in his wildest musings in Baker Street 

There are red faces in Holland. At 
other earnest art collector also p 
with a goodly number of excellent pit 
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Purple & Gold 
Exhibition through February 


“PORTRAITS OF FLOWERS" 
Watercolors and Gouaches by 


_M. B. L. CHATFIELD 


(Catalogue on request) 


KENNEDY & CO. 


Established 1874 


} 





landseapes by 


CLAUDE 
SCHURR 


* 


FEBRUARY 9th TO MARCH 5th 


at 


GEORGES de BRAUX, inc. 


1718 Locust Street 
Philadelphia 


CIRCUS’ 


FERARGIL 


63 E. 57 Street, N. Y. C. 
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Misguided Jurors 
Sm: It was with real satisfaction that 
we read your editorial about Emily Ge- 
nauer’s indictment of the “misguided jury 
system.” There are many people who 
share the same opinion and who fee! 
that the public is entitled to more honest 
and straightforward judgment. 
—ELEANOR S. SADoOwskKy, New York. 


Vasilieff’s Sponsor Answers 

Sir: As I happened to sponsor Nicholas 
Vasilieff’s entry to the La Tausca ex- 
hibition, it seems incumbent to make a 
few remarks. That the first award was 
made to Vasilieff caused no_ surprise 
among discerning ones. Dismay seems to 
have resulted in some quarters as re- 
vealed by ‘some press notices. No mean 
jury affixed the blue ribbon to this Dark 
Horse. 

Perhaps the reason that he is not Seen 
lies in the unorthodox manner of his pre- 
sentations. A nostalgic remembrance 
clings to this exile. 

In his bivouac in this new metropolis 
his surroundings are used, but they are 
visualized through the cultural customs 
of his origin. He chooses thus to be pre- 
cisely himself in what he has to say. Not 
be encumbered by cultivating the new 
accent. However, it is the artistry with 
which he employs his convention that 
counts. How his use of oppositions fit. 
Tender lingering over infinite detail; then 
we see it is done with a few brusque 
strokes, The comfort of intimate shelter; 
but the rendering by spacious expanse. 
Sweetness in the color tempered by pleas- 
ant dissonance. Why go on? Denizens in 
one domain see nothing when presented 
with another. 

—Kar_ KNATHS, Provincetown. 


The Jury Puzzle 

Sir: Having read the article of Ralph 
M. Pearson regarding the recent prize 
awards, in the Feb. 1 Dicest, I would like 
to submit my opinion on the controversial 
question of juries. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Pear- 
son that a one-man jury should make the 
decision, and will attempt to prove that 
a group jury is by no means more com- 
petent in its judgment than one indiv- 
idual. I do not need to clarify the fact 
that a man whom we have chosen our- 


[Please turn to page 34] 


Recent Paintings 


by 
HILDE 


KAYN 


Until February 28 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Winter 


HERMAN MARIL 


Through March 6 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th Street, New York City 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 
Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 





MUSEUM OF 
NON- OBJECTIVE PAINTING 


PAINTINGS BY 


HAS MOVED TO 1071 FIFTH N) 
AVENUE (BETWEEN 88th erernr 
and 89th STREETS). OPEN 


Through February 


DAILY, 10-6; SUNDAYS, 12-6; 
CLOSED ON MONDAYS. 


GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 


46 West 57th St. New York 


MANY NEW PAINTINGS 
ARE ON EXHIBITION IN THE 


MUSEUM’S OWN INTERIM KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


BUILDING, HOUSING PART 


OF THE COLLECTION UNTIL PAINTINGS BY 


THE NEW BUILDING BY MAURICE 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT GROSSER 


CAN BE BUILT ON 


February 16 - 28 


THE ADJOINING PLOT. 


14 EAST 57th STREET « NEW YORK 


Paris London 


THE SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


Changes for the Better 


a THE TOP OFFICIALS of Pepsi-Cola’s Annual Art Com- 
& petition are progressive in their attitude toward chang- 
ing conditions and are subject to intelligent interpretation 
of honest criticism is proved by the announcement of the 
rules that will govern the 1948 show, just issued by the 
company’s art director, Roland J. McKinney. 

Last year, it will be recalled, the exhibition was severely 
criticized for its preponderance of amateur expressionism, 
the compromises of its complex jury system and, especially, 
the weakness of its prize awards. On this page it was then 
suggested that Roland McKinney, former director of the Los 
Angeles Museum and the sole juror responsible for the ex- 
cellent American show at the Golden Gate Exposition, be 
given wider judicial authority—as a means of lifting the 
professional standard of this richest of all United States 
exhibitions. With one or two exceptions the critics curry- 
combed the 1947 show to a fare-ye-well; they insisted on 
judging the paintings on the basis of the competition they 
were meeting. 

Apparently, President Walter S. Mack, Jr, and his asso- 
ciates took this adverse criticism in the spirit in which it was 
written, and have evolved a system that should insure an 
exhibition commensurate with the effort and money expended. 


Most important of the changes places McKinney, as an 
active member, on each of the regional and national juries. 
Having worked twice as a fellow-juror with McKinney, this 
writer confidently predicts that this new arrangement will 
produce a more balanced and better co-ordinated exhibition, 
a more representative cross-section of contemporary Ameri- 
can art production. Serving with him will be some of the 
leading artists and museum officials in the nation—Thomas 
Carr Howe, Jr., Peter Hurd, Otto Karl Bach, Ward Lock- 
wood, Vaughn Flannery, Herman W. Williams, Jr., Hermon 
More and Jack Levine (regional) ; Paul Gardner and Leon 
Kroll (national) ; Thomas C. Colt, Jr. and Maurice Sterne 
(jury of awards). 

The other major change is that every painting in the show 
will receive some kind of monetary award—acceptance, in 
principle, of the rental fee. The four top prizes will remain 
the same: $2,500, $2,000, $1,500 and $1,000, but each of the 
other 150 accepted exhibits will be given $100—recompense 
enough for the use of the painting during the six months 
it will represent Pepsi-Cola on a national tour, starting at 
the National Academy next fall. (For details see page 30.) 

Once again the company will not depend entirely upon the 
verdicts of its jurors for the twelve paintings that will deco- 
tate its 600,000 calendars. These will be purchased outright 
from the show, with or without jury approval. In addition, 
the jury of awards will select ten pictures for honorable 
mentions, each to receive a medal of honor designed by 
William Zorach. As usual, Regional Fellowships, granting 
$1,500 to each of four young artists, will be selected by 
McKinney after consultation with the regional jurors. This 
will bring the total of the Pepsi-Cola purse to approximately 
$28,000 (against $21,250 last year). 

At this time it is fitting to note that Artists Equity has 
presented to Walter S. Mack, Jr., a resolution of appreciation 
M recognition of the work he has done to improve the eco- 
nomic status of living American artists. This is a laurel well 

owed and well earned. It remains to be seen, when the 
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exhibition opens next October, if the fortunate, accepted 
artists have put as much effort and honesty into their paint- 
ings as Patron Mack has into his patronage. 

As Billy Rose might pitch it: some industrialists collect 
only portraits of presidents, signed by Snyder, Morgenthau 
or Mellon; others, following in the grand tradition of civic 
consciousness that built America’s museums and public col- 
lections, feel compelled to leave their country artistically 
enriched by their being. 

* * * 

VarRNUM Poor ResutTTaL:—Henry Varnum Poor, artist 
and articulate writer, who termed Paul Burlin’s 1945 Pepsi- 
Cola winner, Soda Fountain, a “swipe” from Picasso, hates 
“to continue a discussion if it can’t contribute something be- 
yond flat disagreement and name calling,” herewith answers 
Stuart Davis, who took issue with him in the Jan. 15 Dicest: 

“If we have Democracy in our art affairs consistent with 
our democratic political structure, we must certainly accept 
wide differences in aesthetic judgments without the need of 
becoming personally disagreeable. I am all for airing these 
differences, too, and if the Dicest has room in its columns 
for that, it should serve a valuable purpose. 

“I apologize for the word ‘swipe.’ It was used carelessly, 
a little bit lightly, to save space instead of writing the few 
extra sentences otherwise needed. What I precisely mean is: 

“When, in looking at a painting, I am more struck by the 
derivative qualities in it than I am impressed by personal 
observation and personally arrived at qualities, then I loosely 
call it a ‘swipe.’ It’s a bad word because it does imply dis- 


-honesty, as Stuart Davis says, and that is not what I mean. I 


know that some of the most sincere and honest people in the 
world still fail to see through their own eyes when in front 
of their easels. 

“However, my use of the word ‘swipe’ was meant to apply 
only to a quality of painting. But when Stuart Davis applies 
it to me personally, I would like to ask one question. If my 
reaction to the painting under discussion is what I have 
described, is it honest or dishonest to say so? Let us dis- 
agree flatly and completely if necessary, but without name 
calling.” 

* * * 

TOLeGIAN Asks A QuEsTION:—The Long Island Rail Road 
lost a 12-coach train the other day . . . we are now entering. 
our sixth week of tumbling thermometers . . . the snow along 
57th Street is both monotonous and everlasting . . . but I 
know at least one sane artist—Manuel Tolegian, who left 
New York some years ago to paint and live in a California 
valley. But even he now bothers me with a difficult question. 
Writes Tolegian: “You can’t mean it in all seriousness when 
you say that ‘the abstract is an international language.’ 
What in hell is international about it? It is like saying that 
infants have the same kind of baby-talk common to all 
babies in every nation of the world—there’s something 
international about that, but when they grow up do they still 
have a common tongue and language? Speaking of inter- 
national languages, do tell us, my chilblained critic. what is 
so provincial about the language of Rembrandt. Rubens, 
Titian, Holbein and the hundreds of other great realists 
in art?” 
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announces 


Franco Scalamandré, renowned for historical restoration 
textiles, introduces a dramatic group of modern textured 
fabrics. 
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Distinctive designs, formed by the use of ingeniously 
twisted yarns, create this new note in the fabrics of 
the future. 


VISIT THE SCALAMANDRE MUSEUM OF TEXTILES, 20 WEST 55TH STREET 
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Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 


Wholesale Exclusively + Consult Your Local Decorator 
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Rebellious Slave: KOREN DER HAROOTIAN 


Sculpture Not Considered “Potted Palms” at Whitney Museum Annual 


ABOUT THE ONLY WAY to get an ap- 
proximate picture of what is going on 
among the creative artists throughout 
the U. S. is to study the various big na- 
tional exhibitions. Each of these, of 
course, has a character somewhat dif- 
ferent from the others, depending on 
the method of selection and sometimes 
the character of the sponsoring organ- 
ization. Most of these big exhibitions 
are predominantly, if not entirely, paint- 
ing shows, and the neglected sculptors 
are left feeling more neglected than 

ever. The excepton is the Whitney Mu- 
f seum’s annual exhibition of contempo- 
rary American sculpture, watercolors 
and drawings, which is primarily a 
sculpture show. This year, the show oc- 
cupies all of the Museum’s gallery space, 
with 76 sculptures, mostly large pieces. 

There is hardly a piece of sculpture 
here which, if seen alone and in an ap- 
propriate setting, would not be reward- 
ing to a considerable degree. But to- 
gether they ~ive an ineffable feeling of 
confusion. The reason is difficult to 
diagnose. Certainly it is not the in- 
Stallation, with birds of a_ stylistic 
feather flocked together in different 
galleries. It may be, as one artist sug- 
gested to me, that the sculptors, dis- 
Satisfied with their place in the artistic 
Scheme of things, are shopping around 
for new styles and approaches. A con- 
siderable amount of derivation here 
Seems to confirm this. Or it may be 
that they are but reflecting the general 
feeling of insecurity that pervades the 
world today. 

There is an increasing tendency 
toward a jagged, menacing style which 
Perhaps is a revolt against older con- 
cepts of compact, sculptural form. This 
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new style is more concerned with line 
and space and thrust, and may be said 
to express defiance, whatever the art- 
ist’s conscious motives ‘might have been. 
Examples of this style are found here 
in the works by Herbert Ferber, David 
Hare, Seymour Lipton, Theodore Ros- 
zak and others. 

Then there is the style that seems 
to take machinery as its inspiration. 
Certainly in this mechanistic age it 
should have at least theoretical valid- 
ity. According to the Whitney showing, 
it is gaining in popularity among the 
sculptors, particularly George L. K. 
Morris, Herman Cherry (his construc- 
tion in metal and plastic is more of a 


Hildegarde: GWEN Lux 


toy than a machine), Robert B. Howard 
(his very large Eyrie is carved from 
redwood, would be more appropriate in 
metal) and above all David Smith, who 
is a veteran at this style. 


So much for new trends. Aside from 
the artists mentioned above, and a few 
others who continue to perfect their 
highly personal styles (such as Jose 
de Rivera with his pristine aluminum 
abstraction and Peter Grippe with, an 
architecture-like terra-cotta), the. bulk 
of the show is made up of competent 
works which explore the time-honored 
possibilities of various materials in 
terms of articulate form. Some of these 
show a change of style, such as Hogo 
Robus’ Mother Nature; some reveal a 
refinement, as Minna Harkavy’s pol- 
ished bronze Head of Leo Stein; some 
adapt themselves to special require- 
ments, as Maldarelli’s sculpture done 
for the New York City Housing author- 
ity. 

The watercolors make up a bright 
and attractive show in themselves. One 
is somewhat struck by the comparative 
lack of abstraction, remembering the 
dominance of this idiom in other large 
exhibitions. Could it be that this me- 
dium lends itself to abstraction less 
than does oil, or could it be the method 
of selecting this show? 

The drawings stand out for their gen- 
eral excellence, particularly when one 
compares them to the recent drawings 
show at the National Academy. Here 
is much sensitive exploitation of line, 
both traditional and modern, with the 
latter coming out ahead in both quan- 
tity and quality. 

The show will continue until March 
21.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 





Boston Dramatizes Its Unparalleled Collection 


By Lawrence Dame 

Boston: — With wartime prejudices 
in limbo, the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts’ unparalleled collection of Japa- 
nese art treasures again sees the light 
of day, secure against vandalism. Rep- 
resentative pieces have been chosen 
from about 100,000 objects tracing 
Japanese culture from the Fourth Cen- 
tury to the 20th and 20 galleries have 
been made into display rooms. Not only 
does interest focus upon the works of 
art in this truly magnificent major ex- 
hibition, but the bygone memories of 
acquisitive, scholarly Yankees who 
made the collection possible come again 
to the fore. 

One, Ernest Fenelosa, was the son 
of a Spanish-born Salem musician. An- 
other Salemite, Edward Morse, began 
an early study of the lowly New Eng- 
land clam in connection with zoological 
research. A third, William Sturgis Bige- 
low, seemed cut out to be a doctor. 
None had any idea in student days that 
Japan’s rapid transition from a feudal 
state to one of mechanization would 
draw them all to Tokyo. But Fenelosa, 
teaching political philosophy, and Morse, 
teaching zoology, became noted young 
Harvard professors back in the ’70s. 


Their fame spread to Japan, then un- 
dergoing a transformation of the edu- 
cational system, and both were invited 
to go there to teach. In revolt against 
his doctor-father’s determination to 
make him practise medicine, Bigelow 
took the Grand Tour and ended up in 
Japan just as the other two became 
well settled. 

Morse had plenty of time to compare 
Salem clams with those of Japan. But 
he and his fellow Americans soon be- 
came aware that the shift in Japanese 
ideals which turned away from medieval 
habits to those of modern times not 
only meant more industrialization but 
less value for cultural things of the 
past. The government withdrew sup- 
port from Buddhist temples as a sort 
of token of the advent of the machine 
age. Monks began to sell their holy 
relics even while impoverished noble- 
men got rid of antique treasures. The 
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well-heeled Americans knew opportu- 
nity when they saw it. They bought 
things far and wide over the islands, 
which had become a collectors’ para- 
dise. 

Ceramics appealed mostly to Morse. 
Fenelosa and Bigelow, who went so 
far as to adopt Japanese costumes and 
the Buddhist creed, collected paintings, 
prints, metal objets-d’art and about 
everything else they could get their 
hands on. They had the traditional 
Yankee love of bargains and there were 
plenty roundabout. The splendid scroll, 
Burning of the Sanjo Palace, 13th cen- 
tury, went for $25 and Bigelow once 
bought 40 priceless panels for $60. 


So it went over a period of years. 
Fenelosa returned to Boston in 1886 
and sold his collection to Dr. Charles 
Goddard Weld of Brookline, who later 
gave it to the Museum. Bigelow gave 
25,000 pieces to the Museum in 1911. 
Later, when he died and was cremated, 
half of his ashes were sent back to 
Japan at his request. Morse also be- 
came a great Museum benefactor. 
Others, like Dr. Denman Ross, art ex- 
pert, helped build the Oriental collec- 
tion into the largest in the world. 

Today, Dr. Kojiro Tomita, who suc- 
ceeded Fenelosa as the Museum’s cura- 
tor of Far Eastern art and who re- 
vered his predecessor like most 
up-and-coming young Japanese intellec- 
tuals of the times, exults in the present 
show as a vindication of his quiet ef- 
forts to preserve it during the war. 
And it is truly a splendid display, 
fascinating to students of modern art, 
which so much of it has inspired, as 
well as to lovers of an ancient culture. 


A crude Fourth Century clay figure 
of a warrior stands in strange contrast 
to the exquisitely drawn and painted 
screens of the 13th, 14th and 15th cen- 
turies. The Sanjo scroll, more than 20 
feet long, is a marvel of figure paint- 
ing linked to movement, with the most 
meticulous brushwork throughout. It 
is an example of Japanese art uncon- 
nected with Chinese influences which 
came later. The restraint of painted 


wall panels, delving into the beauties 


Chinese Landscape: ToGAN (1547-1618) 


of Japanese Art 


of nature here and again into the 
humor and pathos of family and vil- 
lage life, says much to artists of today. 

A wide array of glazed pottery, the 
lacquer pieces, the brilliantly colored 
prints, the textiles, including kimonos 
and ceremonial robes, the swords and 
armor and the pieces of religious sculp- 
ture, now fearsome and then compas- 
sionate in their occult impact, should 
draw visitors from far and near. 

Outstanding paintings, on board or 
paper, include a poet hermit laughing 
at the moon, in a combination of the 
zany and the beautiful, by 15th cen- 
tury Geiami; Tsunenolius’ 18th century 
summer landscape, with an unusual, 
for the Japanese, diminution of figures 
to show the majesty of hills and trees. 

Particularly wonderful treatment of 
birds and animals—herons, tigers, 
monkeys—shines in this exhibition. A 
19th century masterpiece shows tiny 
white shapes of birds in a foreground 
while in the back rises the shadowy 
shape of an heroic landscape by night. 
Some .of the panels have a crisp preci- 
sion in drawing along with restraint 
in color, as in Shohaku’s 18th century 
Immortal Producing a Storm, while 
others, like those by the idealisti¢ 
Ashikaga, effectively use the blurring 
line, the power of suggestion as op 
posed to realism. 

Above all, in studying these delicate 
yet potent relics of days before Japan 
thought of world conquest, one is im 
pressed by the unerring taste of the 
Yankee collectors who employed all 
their acquisitive instincts through rare 
appreciation and love of beauty, to the 
ultimate enrichment of Boston culture. 


John E. Abbott Resigns 


John E. Abbott has resigned his post 
as Secretary of the Museum of Modern 
Art to become Assistant to the President 
of Webb & Knapp. Mr. Abbott joined 
the Museum staff in 1935 as Director 
of the Film Library, became Executive 
Vice-President and a member of the 
Board of Trustees in 1939, and since 
1946 has been Secretary. He will com 
tinue as a trustee of the Museum. 


The Art Digest 
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Piper, Modern English 


a JoHN PiPeR, most romantic of Britain’s 

distinguished modern painting trium- 

yirate—Piper, Graham Sutherland and 
Tunnard—is holding his first com- 
nsive American exhibition, at the 
olz Gallery until Feb. 21. 


Piper, who at 45, has worked his way 
early landscape painting and later 
Yrench-school abstraction to become 
Whe leader of a modern English style 
that finds congenial roots in the early 
h century pictures of Turner and 
ether romantics, as well as in the tra- 
jitional English love of nature and 
architecture, is already well known in 
this country. 
'Piper’s current showing, comprising 
# oils, gouaches and sketches for stage 
gets, should do much to increase his 
spularity here, for his is an art that 
%s in harmonious key with that pro- 
by many fellow-painters in the 
United States. It is romantic in its em- 
phasis on mood, as conveyed through 
dramatized setting of subject and rich- 
ly hued and manipulated color. It is 
modern in its subjective approach and 
sensitive, semi-abstract description of 
nature. 

This approach to nature is sometime 
akin to the Chinese in that it seeks to 
capture not the superficial face of the 
moment but its enduring essence. In 
doing so he often makes use of an- 
other Chinese characteristic—descrip- 
tion through nervous calligraphic black 
line. The boldness and explosive qual- 
ity of many of the pictures, however, 
take them far from the harmonious 
landscapes of China. 

Among the outstanding pictures are 
the beautiful watercolors Devil’s Kitch- 
en, Llyn dur Arddu and Rocky Sheep- 
fold—JupItrH KAYE REED. 


Daniel Garber Elected 


Daniel Garber, veteran landscape 
painter, was the only artist among the 
eleven new members elected early last 
month to the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters. 


Wyoming Rockies: PLEISSNER. Watercolor Society Gold Medal 


Watercolors That Are Competent, But Dull 


IT IS DOUBTFUL if there is an exhibi- 
tion in the country that, year after year, 
maintains as high a level of traditional 
competence within a medium as does 
the Annual of the American Watercolor 
Society. Yet, year after year, this show 
is reluctantly pronounced dull. In 1932, 
McBride complained in the Sun about 
it being “so large and so completely 
standardized .. . a large percentage of 
them sound the same note.” In 1933, 
Jewell wrote in the Times that the 
“show looks less exciting than usual... 
at least moderately dull this year.” 

McBride’s words of 16 years ago fit 
the 81st Annual, which now fills all 
eleven galleries of the National Aca- 
demy with 452 jury-accepted pictures, 
and it seems about time for the Society 
to figure out some way to pep the show 
up a bit. The first hazard is, of course, 
size, the fact that the exhibition is so 
large and so monotonously lacking in 


Rocky Sheepfold: JoHN Piper. On View at Buchholz Gallery 


contrasts (there are less than a dozen 
works that would even be termed modi- 
fied modern) that it is sometimes hard 
to “see” the ones with real creative 
imagination. 

Perhaps one answer would be a small 
invited section, as the National Aca- 
demy oil annual inaugurated a few 


‘years ago. It is hard to believe, for in- 


stance, that such masters of the medi- 
um as Marin and Burchfield are not 
present because they were rejected by 
the jury. Another fault might be shared 
by the submitting artist and Society 
policy—in the very few instances where 
the artist is represented in both the 
current Whitney watercolor-sculpture 
Annual, and at the Academy, the Whit- 
ney has usually obtained the more’ im- 
aginative work. And: incidentally, as 
far left and experimental as it is, the 
Whitney has the better balanced show. 

Another thing that could help the 
Watercolor Society show would be the 
inclusion of more gouaches, to give it 
weight, and more color, which seems 
to be the order of the day. Above all, 
it needs vitality and imagination. 

For the most part the prizes were 
well chosen. Ogden Pleissner’s textured, 
blue-grey Wyoming Rockies, with a 
knowingly-placed patch of snow, is a 
worthy winner of the Society’s Gold 
Medal of Honor, awarded for the first 
time, as is William A. Smith’s solid, 
sunlit Respected Citizen, which was giv- 
en the Silver Medal. The Society’s $300 
award went to Ferdinand Warren’s 
sketchy Shifting Winds, hardly this art- 
ist’s best effort. Bealtown Road by Hen- 
ry Gasser, winner of the $100 Obrig 
Prize, is substantial and representative. 

Mood Girls, a kaleidoscope of nudes 
by Frederic Gill, received the $100 Zab- 
riskie Prize; the $150 Osborn Prize 
went to Loran Wilford’s loose, light, 
wet Florida Fishing Boats at Dawn; the 
$100 Stroud Women’s Prize, to Jerri 
Ricci’s atmospheric, freshly rendered 
Snow Storm, 1947; and the $150 Obst 
Prize to Forrest Orr’s bright, some- 
what illustrative Circus, Brunswick, 
Maine. Honorable mentions were ac- 

[Please turn to page 34] 





Picture Hat: HENRY VARNUM Poor 


Critic Genauer Climbs 


Out on That Limb 


IN THESE DAYS of confused standards 
and bewildering art schisms it is more 
than usually good to see a presentation 
of one critic’s choice—as well as an ex- 
planation of why and how the works 
were chosen. Emily Genauer, forthright 
art critic (for the last 15 years) of the 
New York World-Telegram, has boldly 
undertaken to select 50 outstanding 
paintings from the 50,000 she saw dur- 
ing her single-handed newspaper cov- 
erage of the art season of September 
1946-September 1947. Her nominations 
make up “Best of Art’’—the title of 
both the current exhibition at the Riv- 
erside Museum and her excellent new 
book* in which the 50 pictures are re- 
produced in color and black and white, 
together with the reasons for her choice 
and the artists’ own explanations of how 
they painted them. 

“Can anyone say that one picture is 
so far superior to a thousand others 
that it clearly and without reservation 


The Juggler: Marc CHAGALL 


deserves to be singled out as possessing 
special virtues?” Miss Genauer asks in 
her introduction. 

She answers that there are yardsticks 
by which diverse pictures can be meas- 
ured and thus singled out —her yard- 
sticks are clearly presented in the book 
while her overall reason for choosing 
the 50 is cogently worded in her intro- 
duction: 

“The pictures selected, then, are those 
of the 50,000 I examined during the 
past year which had immediate emo- 
tional impact on me;'‘or remained long- 
est and most vividly in memory as the 
busy weeks of the season went by; or 
seemed with singular effectiveness to 
synthesize a first-rate artist’s whole ap- 
proach or, conversely, to present a 
startling and successful reversal of a 
familiar and admired technique; or 
struck me as uncommonly keen and 
meaningful reflections of our times. 
They are also the pictures in each of 
these categories that stood up under re- 
peated examination and analysis.” 

The collection on view at the River- 
side Museum, which leans strongly to 
expressionism, is nevertheless a varied 
selection that embraces surrealism 
(Tanguy and Matta); fantasy (De Diego 
and Chagall); abstraction (Osver, 
Stuart Davis, Philip Perkins, Moller, 
Pereira and Charles Howard); roman- 
ticism (Breinin, Berman, Corbino, Thon, 
De Martini); sensitive realism (Poor, 
Pittman, Kuhn); expressionism (Ro- 
mano, Levine, Zerbe, Tschacbasov, Aron- 
son, Grosz, Rattner) and half again 
as many works that fall partially into 
one or more of these categories. 


What is most striking about the 
group, in addition to a predominant 
liking for paintings that share interest 
in well-defined subject and emotional 
attitude, is that the common denomina- 
tor in nearly every case is good paint- 
ing; that is, mature and accomplished 
execution of ideas presented. Sensuous 
approach to pigment, color or both is 
another characteristic. 


Among the outstanding pictures are 
Umberto Romano’s Ecce Homo (see 
cover), one of at least seven paintings 
chosen that have religious themes, a 
fact that reflects new religious aware- 
ness encountered in exhibitions recent- 
ly; Chagall’s wonderful The Juggler; 
Berman’s mournful, theatrical ~Pros- 
perine; Grosz’s powerful “hell-picture,” 
A Piece of My World; Breinin’s Por- 
trait of Dr. Jean Piccard (recent Penn- 
sylvania Academy winner—see Feb. 1 
DicesT); Levine’s well-known, satirical 
Welcome Home; Davis’ early Rue Des 
Rats that substitutes for his For In- 
ternal Use which is now on tour with 
the Miller Collection; Stephen Greene’s 
curious Deposition. 

Within the framework of her per- 
sonal taste and preference Miss Genauer 
has chosen well, artists selected being 
represented by major works. As a pres- 
entation of “the best,” however, the 
works chosen make a group in which 
many visitors, like this reviewer, will 
find certain unexplainable omissions, a 
few unaccountable inclusions and some 
pictures that are good but perhaps not 
unequivocally superior to the best of 
the remaining 49,950 paintings exhibit- 
ed that year. 

Like the supplementary “in person” 


[Please turn to page 35] 


Helping Hands: HILDE Kayn 


Emotional Canvases 


Of Hilde Kayn 


RECENT PAINTINGS by Hilde Kayn, at 
the Milch Galleries, possess the free- 
dom of handling and the spontaneous 
freshness that are usually associated 
with a sketch. Yet their really sound 
armatures of design fortify their ap- 
parent impetuosity of brushwork. In 
The Rock, for example, the apex of fig- 
ures huddled: against the rock is built 
up knowingly into a solid monumental- 
ity. All of Miss Kayn’s paintings are 
“subject pictures,” but they do not de- 
pend on subject interest for their dis- 
tinction. The subjects are the focal 
points about which the artist spreads 
a glamor of color and a rhythmic move- 
ment that translates actualtiy into ar- 
tistic expression. 

The emotional quality of these can- 
vases is due in large measure to their 
color, which is rich and vibrant, but 
seldom high in key. The broad brushing 
creates large areas, often of muted 
color, contrasted sharply with a gleam- 
ing white. In these whites lie much of 
the appeal of the work for they seem 
to have a latent warmth of prismatic 
brilliance. It has been said that in 
Turner’s seascapes, for the first time, 
was a sensation of the wind blowing. In 
Miss Kayn’s dramatic scenes, not only 
do we feel the breath of the wind, but 
also the hurried movement of the clouds, 
and the surge of the sea. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Palestine Benefit 


Ever wonder what happened to Tam- 
many Hall? It is now the Labor Art 
Gallery of Local 91, International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, where, 
February 16, will open an exhibition 
and sale of paintings by members, for 
the benefit of Palestine relief. Emily 
Genauer, Louis Bosa, Jacob Lawrence, 
Paul Mommer and Sol Wilson will serve 
as the jury of awards. Two previous 
exhibitions, held at the American Brit- 
ish Art Center, realized $5,000 and 
$6,000 respectively for the benefit of 
British War Relief and Italian children. 


The Art Digest 
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The Circus in Art 


WRING THESE HECTIC DAYS, when the 
le for position on the art front is 
mg such a clamor, one is likely to 
# that art can be fun. This was a 
| time, considering the weather as 
as the esthetic quarreling, for the 
rgil Gallery to remind us that it 
be. Their current exhibition, “The 
in Art,” is certainly great fun, 

fell as, mostly, good art. 
gonora Nichols has selected this 
ie group show—68 paintings—from 
of the more important New York 
ries, representing 50 artists. With 
‘exception of Chagall, Rouault and 
Mes, they are American painters, 
fing from the realistic to the fanci- 
“One note is common to all the 
pols of painting—gay color, as befits 
§ circus. Stand-outs are works by 
lisa Robins, Gifford Beal, Jean de 
Charles Baskerville, Lopez- 
vy (who, being Mexican, is Pan-Amer- 
ean), Helen Sawyer, John Pike, Henry 
Norton, Revington Arthur, Corbino, 
Foshko, Lenard Kester, and the above- 
mentioned Chagall, Rouault and Vertes. 
When the circus comes to town, art 
schools everywhere are likely to sus- 
pend classes while students and faculty 
alike go to sketch. The circus, espe- 
cially the clowns, has always appealed 
to artists. It’s not only a license to use 
uninhibited color, but also a chance to 
distort and be grotesque within the lim- 
itations of visual reality. If there had 
never been any such thing as a clown, 
and an artist painted a person to look 
like one, he would be denounced by the 
conservative as taking questionable lib- 
erties. As it is, even the conservatives 
have seen a clown, so there’s no ques- 
tion. Which might be something for the 
conservatives to think about. It also 
brings up the interesting proposition 
that perhaps a clown, in a sense, is 
himself a work. of “modern” art. (The 
Ferargil show continues through March 

15.)—ALONZO LANSFoRD. 


Henry, Not William 


THE Dicest regrets that due to an 
unfortunate typographical error in the 
last issue, Henry Koerner, young Ger- 
man-American artist who made a spec- 
tacularly successful debut at the Mid- 
town Galleries late last month, received 
the good but inaccurate Christian name 
of William. Henry, who was called “one 
of the most arresting talents to appear 
on the local scene in years .. . one of 
the most thoughtful, original, sensitive 
and courageous of the younger artists,” 
and generally given rave notices by an 
enthusiastic press, should receive full 
and well-deserved credit under his right- 
ful first name. 


Davidson Retrospective Extended 


The famous names of a famous sculp- 
tor and the many celebrities whose like- 
nesses he has recorded, plus national 
publicity in newspapers, magazines, 
over television and radio, drew so many 
people to the out-of-the-way American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, that. the 
retrospective exhibition of the work of 
Jo Davidson (see Dec. 15 issue) has 
been extended to February 22. Almost 
5,000 people had made the trip up to 
West 155th Street by the time the ex- 
tension was announced on February 1. 


February 15, 1948 


South Beach Bathers: JOHN SLOAN 


Retrospective for John Sloan, Famed Realist 


JOHN SLOAN, whose retrospective show- 


ing is on view at the Kraushaar Gal- * 


leries, was one of a group of artists 
who rebelled at the pallid echo’ of 
European art predominant in America 
at the turn of the century and turned 
to the life about them for their sub- 
ject matter. Eschewing the well- 
groomed material then considered suit- 
able for painting, they were dubbed 
“realists,” or more often “ash can’ art- 
ists because the seamy life of the city 
streets was usually their chosen sub- 
ject. 

Sloan was well equipped for this new 
project, having been at the outset of 
his career a pictorial reporter and car- 
toonist, who had come into close touch 
with reality. Into his paintings, he put 
the same vigor and acuteness of ob- 
servation that give his etchings the 
importance of historical documents. The 
early canvases, shown here, reveal a 
trenchant power of expression that has 


Three A.M.: JOHN SLOAN 


never deserted him. The portrait of a 
young boy, Kent Crane, for its somber- 
ness of color possesses an inescapable 
vitality. A year later (1908) Sloan had 
cleared up his palette, and in South 
Beach Bathers sets his animated scene 
in bright hues and a flood of radiance. 
The disposition of the figures on this 
canvas reveal Sloan’s gift as a designer. 

Sixth Avenue at Tenth Street, The 
City from Greenwich Village and Mc- 
Sorley’s Saturday Night show with what 
understanding and sympathy he entered 
into the teeming life of the city, in 
what the critics of the day considered 
its “sordid aspects.” It is an art:«so 
thoroughly rooted in life that its tech- 
nical performance seems an ineluctable 
result of its character. The most im- 
pressive canvas of this period, and in- 
deed of the whole showing, is Three 
A.M., with its two figures looming out 
of the murky atmosphere and the beau- 
tiful painting of the whites in one wo- 
man’s dress. In fact, if finding the exact 
means to convey the idea constitutes 
classic art, this is a classic. 

Of the Western paintings, Sunlit Peak, 
Sante Fe Canyon is outstanding. The 
more recent practice of veining the 
flesh of the nudes and sitters in por- 
traits with red lines (cross-hatching) 
does not appeal to me. It may lend 
vitality to the subject, but it has a cur- 
ious visceral suggestion that is un- 
pleasant. 

The etchings and lithographs are, of 
course, an important feature of the 
large showing. (Until Feb. 28.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


American Dealers Expand 


Three more galleries have joined the 
Association of Dealers in American Art, 
according to an announcement from Al- 
bert Milch, executive secretary. The 
new members, which bring the total up 
to 14, are the Mortimer Levitt Gallery, 
the Joseph Luyber Gallery and the 
Georgette Passedoit Gallery. 
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The Equestrienne: NAHUM TSCHACBASOV 


Emotional Approach of Romantic Tschacbasov 


NAHUM TSCHACBASOV takes a two-fold 
approach to his paintings: one is that 
of emotional, psychological release of 
personal symbols (somewhat as a Freu- 
dian analyst interprets dreams); the 
other is the approach of the skilled 
craftsman controlling his materials. 
Too many artists who use the first ap- 
proach are not capable of the latter— 
Tschacbasov uses both. 

The resulting painting is colorfully 
decorative, exotic and sometimes com- 
plicated; the subject-matter and its ar- 
rangement is likely to confuse the 
casual observer. Sometimes, thoughful 
study will unearth the meaning; some- 
times, it remains the artist’s personal 
secret. That is the chance this kind of 
painting has to take. 

In Tschacbasov’s first show of paint- 
ings since 1946, now at Perls Galleries, 
there is an entrancing example of his 
easier-to-understand canvases entitled 
The Juggler. The single figure, pre- 
occupied with keeping a number of 
balls in the air, at first seems inex- 
plicable, with its 3 eyes, 2 noses and 11 
fingers on one hand, until one remem- 
bers that a busy juggler gives just that 
impression. 

In this exhibition full of multiplicity 
(The Pyromancer has 8 eyes, 3 breasts), 
it is almost startling to come upon the 
simplicity of The Gorilla, a rather re- 
alistic, plaintive animal set against a 
plain blue background. When a visitor 
remarked that it would make a good 
ancestral portrait for a Darwinian’s 
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mantel-piece, it was explained that this, 
too, was a bit of personal symbolism, 
only the artist wasn’t sure whether it 
represented himself or his wife. 

Of the numerous beautiful and in- 
triguing paintings, I liked best the sim- 
ple, luminously _ painted Flying Fish 
and The Equestrienne. (Until Feb. 28.) 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Powerful Umlauf 


How HIS MATERIAL can influence the 
style of a sculptor is well illustrated in 
Charles Umlauf’s current exhibition, at 
the Mortimer Levitt Galleries. Some of 
the best of these new works are exe- 
cuted in a pink, grey-veined alabaster 
that seems to have led the sculptor 
away from his more familiar, ruggedly- 
hewn forms into a style that is smooth- 
er and more sensual. Outstanding among 
these studies, that are emotional in 
content, semi-abstract in form, are the 
tender, lovely Praying Child and the 
poignant Supplication. (See page 20). 

Contrasting with these sculptures, all 
dated 1947, is the 1945 Madonna and 
Child in bronzed plaster, powerful in 
rough-edged form, and a group of terra 
cottas, archaic-like embodiments of 
ideas and emotions that carry force and 
conviction, especially the figures of the 
War Lord and The Centauress. Also on 
view are gouaches by Umlauf, some 
studies for sculpture, spontaneous and 
bold works that hold their own well. 
(Until Feb. 28.)—JupITH KAYE REED. 


War’s Aftermath 


RICHARD FLORSHEIM, whose watercgl. 
ors and oils are on view at the Luyber 
Galleries, continues to paint b 
symbolic pictures of war’s destructive 
aftermath. As in his first New York 
show last year, the 31-year-old painter 
achieves uneven expression—the best 
of his works being poignant or fright. 
ening warnings of strength; the weak. 
est, those which are too limited ang 
too repetitive in motif and color ang 
technically inequal to their content, 

Among the successful paintings 
which combine skill with expressive 
subject matter, are The Young Shall 
Uphold the Fallen, which presents its 
message in terms of a dark landscape. 
Vision of An Atomic Age, a | 
starkly effective painting that simpli. 
fies style to present a grotesque, awe. 
some-legend kind of picture; and Land. 
scape without Growth, one on a recur. 
rent theme—a twisted, ugly war-scarred 
landscape that is well thought out in 
composition and design. Anatomy of 
News is a gouache on less portentious 
subject that uses semi-abstract design 
well in its imaginative treatment, while 
the little oil, And From the Wini, 
maintains good balance between subject 
and technique. (Until March 8.) 

—JUDITH KAYE ReEgp. 
































Denny Winters 


DENNY WINTERS, former California 
painter who now lives in Woodstock, 
used to paint large, romantic Canvases, 
bold and sensual. Now, like so many 
other artists, she has turned to a more 
abstract idiom. Her current exhibition, 
at the Rehn Galleries until Feb. 28, is 
in some ways a curious show, for al- 
though it is uneven in terms of suc- 
cessful expression and reveals varied 
derivation, the total impression is that 
of a very talented artist whose works 
achieve that strength which comes from 
conviction and well-founded approach. 

Among the group of paintings that 
attain fine success is In the Beginning, 
an original study on the theme of Adam 
and Eve that combines abstraction, ele 
ments of the pictograph and imagina 
tive realism, and turns out to be good 
strong painting with a nice balance 
between subject and form. 

More obvious in theme and composi 
tion are The Pink Snow and Winter is 
the Catskills, which present some of 
the most satisfactory landscape paint 
ing viewed recently. Was It A Dream! 
is imaginative painting that does well 
with color and form repetition. Swmmer 
Vacation, on the other hand, seems 
too static in its rigid balance. But sue 
cess is again Miss Winter’s in the charm 
ing Small Fry and Christmas Eve. 

—JuDITH KAYE REED. 




























Gerrie von Pribosic 


Surrealist pictures that combined 
sensitive, fine-line detail with an olé- 
and-other world quality made up @ 
unique exhibition of colored pe 
drawings by Gerrie von Pribosic, at the 
Bonestell Gallery the past fortnight 
Dream-like figure compositions, some 
with Freudian over-tones, others, ei 
broidered with more wistful fantasy, 
were executed with skill and imagin& 
tion.—J. K. R. 
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Lopez-Rey Protests 
With Weird Symbols 


Lucio Lopez-REY is a Mexican citizen 
who popped into U. S. prominence a 
couple of years ago by winning a prize 
in a Pepsi-Cola competition. Since then 
an occasional painting of his has ap- 
peared here and there on 57th Street, 
and in national shows, but now he is 
consolidating his position with a one- 
man show at the Passedoit Gallery. 

At first, it is rather overwhelming to 
be confronted by eighteen paintings by 
this colorful and imaginative artist. 
Then one becomes arrested by a single 
picture and becomes absorbed therein. 
Lush, fanciful landscapes; tropical, al- 
most surreal, vegetation; strange harle- 
quins and Mexican peasants—all go to 
make up an entrancing world of the 
artist’s own making. Rich, insistent col- 
ors with enamel-like surface enhance 
the illusion. 

Previous to this show, paintings by 
Lopez-Rey frequently were populated 
by weird creatures which Agassiz never 
heard of, sometimes with more or less 
human heads. These apparently consti- 
tuted the artist’s way of protesting the 
inhuman state of the world at the time. 
None of these pictures is in the present 
show, but instead Lopez-Rey has con- 
trived another symbolic vocabulary to 
express what evidently is his distrust 
of current trends in human affairs. 

An example here is Revolution, which 
would appear to depict a hoard of peas- 
ants, brandishing weapons and charg- 
ing wildly against a’ flaming sky—until 
one notices that the figures are merely 
ragged costumes, empty. This device of 
the disembodied rainment cavorting as 
a person is repeated in three or four 
other panels, notably Fantastic Land- 
scape, showing two tiny figures, sans 
corps, wandering aimlessly among moon- 
like craters. 

All is not social symbolism, however, 
as the dramatic and colorful Storm 
and the delightfully complex, The. Land- 
ing of Noah’s Ark indicate. The current 
exhibition will continue through Febru- 
ary 21.—ALONzO LANSFORD. 


Pecheur & Marée Basse: LEONID 


Sunny Serenity Keys New Leonid Canvases 


A SUNNY SEA-CHANGE has come over the 
work of Leonid, the more lyrical of 
the two painting Berman brothers. For- 
tunately, neither the brilliant sunlight 
of the coast of Portgual where he 
painted last summer, nor the colorful 
costumes and boats of the native fish- 
ermen radically changed the unique 
quality of serenity that has always suf- 
fused this artist’s canvases. The chief 
change is in palette and mood—whereas 
his earlier world was enveloped in a 
gentle blue-grey mist, the new aura is 
an equally gentle golden haze, the mood 
poignantly sunny rather than tinged 
with melancholy. 

He still uses a minimum of props 
with a maximum of effect—just a rip- 
ple of a wave serves to indicate a shore 
line and the temper of the sea, as a 
lengthening shadow tells the time of 
day, and the tempo of a place and the 
people who live or work there. Some- 
times man melts into serene infinity. 

As to subject, men go about their 


Fantastic Landscape: Lucio Lopez-REY. On View at Passedoit Gallery 
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business with boats, sometimes with 
the help of their burden-carrying wo- 
men, rest in the noon-day shade of a 
picturesque prow on a beach, or just 
contemplate the ocean. Sometimes the 
boats themselves are the protagonists, 
strange in shape and decoration, some- 
how calling to mind the ancient Phoe- 
necians. Always man and the things 
he has created are in harmony with 
their environment, and time, space and 
distance merge with the.n into a mys- 
tical whole. (Through Feb.)—Jo Grpss. 


Schurr of France 


PHILADELPHIA :—Again this month, the 
Georges de Braux gallery is presenting 
(through March 6) the work of a French 
artist new to the American scene. This 
time it is Claude Schurr, a 27-year-old 
Parisian. 

Four years of Beaux Arts training 
cast Schurr’s talent into neither an aca- 
demic nor a determinedly modern mould. 
For his painting is intensely personal— 
in a way that might suggest the ap- 
proach of a primitive, were it not for 
the artist’s accomplished technique, his 
consciously sound composition, his lean- 
ing toward subtlety and an overtone of 
good-humored sophistication. 

Schurr’s canvases— whether street 
scenes like Mayenne, or waterside town 
studies like Nemours or Amsterdam, 
les deux tours—are quiet and calm. 
Building forms are simplified. Color is 
muted, and orchestrated in harmonies 
that are close, yet without dissonance. 
There is melody of color and form in 
Schurr’s small canvases, melody ac- 
cented by the percussive verticals. 

—FRANK CASPERS. 


Color Chemist on Tour 


Ramon Shiva, color chemist and crea- 
tor of Casein Colors, in now in the 
midst of an extended lecture tour which 
will take him through the leading art 
schools of the East. On completion of 
the tour he will return to his home in 
Santa Fe where he will continue work- 
ing on his forthcoming book, which deals 
with the permanence of color. 
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Seated Nude: HENRI MATISSE 


Decorative Beauty of Henri Matisse’s Brush 


PAINTINGS BY HENRI MATISSE, ranging 
from 1900 to 1930 at the Bignou Gal- 
lery, proclaim him to be a master of 
drawing and a colorist of rare sensi- 
bility. Also illustrated by this compara- 
tively limited exhibition of 17 canvases 
is the fact that Matisse was a tireless 
experimenter in a logical pursuit of his 
own development. He sought first of all 
freedom—that is freedom of personal 
expression liberated from the final flim- 
siness into which luminism had fallen, 
as well as from the mumbo-jumbo of 
pseudo-classicism, which many of his 
contemporaries still practiced. 

It was natural that Matisse: should 
be attracted by the work of other paint- 
ers who were in revolt against the 
morte main of accepted artistic formu- 
las. In Collioure, shown here, the in- 
fluence of Gauguin in the broad areas 
of color is felt, yet it is a personal and 
highly effective relation of color that 
bears his personal stamp. Matisse did 
not long remain in the Fauve move- 
ment. In 1911 he painted The Studio, 
which in a sense foreshadows all his 
later development in its subordination 
of space and line to color and light and 
decorative unity of the design. The 
Moroccan Landscape of the next year 
shows the enrichment of his palette 
through both actual contact with the 
Orient and with its wealth of enamels 
and miniatures. 

In his .drawing Matisse reveals his 
special quality. He was a proficient 
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draftsman in the Academic sense in his 
early career, but perhaps because of 
being given a commission by the State 
as a copyist of masterpieces in the 
Louvre, he abandoned this practice for 
a shorthand of his own, which depends 
both upon a synthetic vision and a sys- 
tem of distortion that ignores contours 
for their contents and for their sup- 
port of an interplay of planes. 

In his painting of figures, particular- 
ly nudes, Matisse made each canvas a 
new adventure, not so much with an 
“innocent eye,” as with a vision that 
tried to obliterate all the classic exam- 
ples of form in a new expression. There 
is much of Cézanne’s influence in the 
work of Matisse, even of his early mas- 
ter, Gustave Moreau, certainly at times, 
of African sculpture, Persian and Chi- 
nese art, but essentially his painting 
is a highly personal expression that in 
its subjectivity of color harmonies has 
long defied imitators. (To Feb. 28.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Thomas Paine in Paris 


France has at last unveiled Gutzon 
Borglum’s statue of Thomas Paine, at 
the Cité Universitaire in Paris, where 
it now stands facing the United States 
House. The monument, which was cast 
in Paris and was saved from destruc- 
tion during the war, now serves as a 
symbol of international friendship at a 
university which houses 2,500 students 
of 52 nationalities. 


Houston Annual 


CIvic PRIDE and progress is a fine 
thing, and, as Director James Chillman, 
Jr. points out in the catalogue to the 
Annual Exhibition of Works by Hous- 
ton Artists, which just opened at the 
Museum, art serves as an excellent 
barometer for both: “The importance 
of the exhibition is that it bears eyj- 
dence that creative force, without which 
no city can be called great, is active 
within our borders. This force, of which 
the arts are the expression, is the fac- 
tor necessary to the building of the 
city for which we hope.” 

The current show, which will be on 
view until March 7, is the largest in the 
23 years of its existence. Charles Um- 
lauf, Robert Hawkins and Evelyne Byers 
Bessell, who acted as the jury of selec- 
tion and awards, gave the top honor, 
the Museum’s purchase prize, to Ser- 
pentine Head, a stone sculpture by Joe 
Schwarting, former captain of the Uni- 
versity of Texas football team. This 
versatile artist also received an honor- 
able mention for his oil Portrait of 
Sandy. 

Other winning works are Les Syl- 
phides, an oil by Jeanne Billfaldt; Nude, 
a gouache by Patye Billfaldt; and White 
Horse, an oil by Richard Shropshire. 
Honorable mentions also were accord- 
ed Lowell Alden for a group of three 
ceramics, S. L. Charmin for a duco 
painting; and Norma Henderson for an 
oil. 


William McCormick 


William B. McCormick, for many 
years an art critic, editor and champion 
of American art, died at the Knicker- 
bocker Hospital in New York on Jan- 
uary 28 after a brief illness. He was 
80 years old. 

Mr. McCormick began his career as 
a correspondent for the Associated 
Press, was literary and art editor for 
the old New York Press from 1895 to 
1915, and held a similar position on the 
Evening Mail in 1915 and 1916. From 
1916 to 1921 he was associate editor of 
the Army and Navy Journal, with over- 
lapping positions on the literary staffs 
of the Sun and Herald from 1918 to 
1924. In 1922 he became assistant edi- 
tor of the International Studio, where 
he succeeded to the editorship from 
1925 to ’28. He was also art critic for 
the New York American from 1925 to 
1930. Thereafter for three years he con- 
ducted a special art column for the 
Hearst press which involved making 
two world tours. 


Chamberlain at Clay Club 


Looking at Glenn Chamberlain’s sculp- 
ture, you’d never suspect that he had 
studied with Grant Wood. Of course, 
his sculptural instruction came later 
under Zorach, but there is little Zorach 
influence either. Judging by his cur- 
rent exhibition at the Clay Club, Cham- 
berlain favors the compact, coax-the- 
form-out-of-the-material approach 
interpreting natural shapes, but occa: 
sionally he also experiments with more 
or less pure abstraction. The chaste, 
aluminum Prophet is an example 
this Henry Moore-like style. Despite the 
multiplicity of directions, any single 


work seems to be forthright and re-~ 


warding. (Through February 21.)—A. L- 
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Boudin’s Luminism 


THE EXHIBITION of paintings by Eu- 
gene Boudin, at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries, will dispel the general idea that 
this “Raphael of the Skies” only paint- 
ed diaphanous stretches of shimmering 
heavens as a background for colorful, 
little figures strung like a jewelled 
necklace on the strand. Such delightful 
canvases are characteristic of much of 
his work, yet other facets of it are dis- 
played here. 

In several of these exhibits Boudin 
follows the example of his master, Jong- 
kind, in obtaining his: effects through 
juxtaposed taches of pure color, rather 
than blending them on his palette. Not 
being spectacular as a person or as an 
artist, it is probable that these early 
luminist practices were not as influen- 
tial in the development of impression- 
ism as the more forceful work of Jong- 
kind. This use of color-spotting is espe- 
cially marked in Falaises de Villerville, 
yet it is far removed from the later 
practice of pointillisme. 

Several harbor scenes, such as Port 
de Portrieux, are enveloped in muted 
luminism, only broken by a gleam of 
radiance breaking through the heavy 
clouds and falling on the shore waters 
beneath. An unusual canvas is Coucher 
de soleil, baie de Trouville, in that the 
entire canvas is steeped in a golden rad- 
iance so that sea and sky alike seem to 
be of some translucent substance. 

The more familiar aspect of Boudin’s 
work is exemplified by Le Plage de Vil- 
lers, its turquoise sea lying beneath an 
immense area of sky delicately modu- 
lated by light. That the artist’s con- 
temporaries respected his especial gifts 
is suggested by the fact that Troyon 
had him paint the sky in one of his 
canvases, a fact attested by Herbert 
Elfers, director of the gallery. This can- 
vas, from the Havemeyer collection, is 
now in the Metropolitan Museum. (Un- 
til Feb. 28.)—-MarGareET BREUNING., 


Marin Honored by Architects 


John Marin has been awarded the 
Fine Arts Medal of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, the highest honor 
that organization can award in the fine 
arts other than architecture, “for dis- 
tinguished achievement in the field of 
painting.” 





Fragrance: A. S. BAYLINSON 


Proving the Sound Brushwork of Baylinson 


AN EXHIBITION of paintings and draw- 
ings by A. S. Baylinson, at the Laurel 
Gallery, revealed that this veteran of 
the art world has lost none of his vigor 
of brushwork or his ability to make a 
clarified, compelling statement of his 
conceptions. Suavity is a term so much 
frowned upon by contemporary cog- 
noscenti that it may be unfortunate to 
apply it to Baylinson’s forceful paint- 
ings, yet it is through a greater suavity 
that his recent work has gained. 


It is scarcely necessary to comment 
upon the soundness of Baylinson’s mod- 
elling of form. Color, as always with 
this artist, was rich and varied, yet es- 
caped the insistance of much of his 
earlier painting. How skillfully it was 
used was noted in the silvery-white 
drapery of the nude figure Before the 
Mirror, in which the argent notes en- 
hanced the warm flesh tones, or in the 
triumph of the figure in Fragrance. 

The flower pieces here were not of the 


Port de Portrieux: EUGENE Boupin. On View at Durand-Ruel 
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familiar ‘also ran’ character of so 
many exhibitions of varied subjects, but 
were endowed with a remarkable vital- 
ity in their freedom of handling and dec- 
orative arrangement from the bravura 
of Cockscomb to the spreading wealth 
of Autumn Bouquet, vibrant with tactile 
quality. The conti drawings formed an 
important feature of the showing. 
—lMARGARET BREUNING. 


Denver Museum to Consolidate 

The thrice-divided, fast-growing Den- 
ver Art Museum has taken the first 
step toward assembling its several parts 
in one spot with the purchase of four 
lots facing the Civic Center, made pos- 
sible through a bequest from the estate 
of the late Fred E. Gates. 

Although additional adjoining plots 
will be necessary for the eventual con- 
solidation of all the Museum activities, 
a building already on the new site will 
be remodeled immediately for the use 
of the Museum School, which has 2,200 
summer school students, and the Chil- 
dren’s Museum, which serves more than 
1,500 children a year. The Museum it- 
self is so constricted that only 10 per 
cent of the collections can be shown at 
one time, but attendance has increased 
20 per cent in the past two years. 


Spruce’s Big Year 


The year 1947 was an important one 
for Everett Spruce. The William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery acquired his Dark 
Mountains for its permanent collection; 
the Wilmington Art Center, Forgotten 
Garden; the Witte Memorial Museum, 
Landscape; the Baltimore Museum, The 
Beach; and the Rio de Janeiro Museum, 
Antelope Mountain. He also won the 
following awards within the past year: 
Scheidt Memorial Prize, Pennsylvania 
Academy; La Tausca Exhibition Fourth 
Award (see Jan. 15 DIGEST cover); 
Witte Memorial Purchase Award; and 
an honorable mention in the Denver 
American Annual. 
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’ Power Line: NATHANIEL Kaz 


Across the Bridge 


, THE 32ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
Brooklyn Society of Artists, at the 
Brooklyn Museum, is quite sharply di- 
vided between the works of would-be 
modernists and conventional expression. 
While it is always gratifying to find 
artists moving with their times, it is 
also discouraging to find in the ma- 
jority of these “modern” works, princi- 
pally abstractions, that there does not 
appear to be any distinction of crafts- 
manship or quality in color. Eugene 
Fern’s Visiting Day (Honorable Men- 
tion) and John Ferren’s The Lady 
(Hononable Mention) impress one as 
futile strivings for novelty with little 
else to recommend them. 

It may be recalled that Matisse gave 
up teaching when on questioning one of 
the new pupils what she wanted to do 
she replied, “I wish to make something 
in the new style.” That would seem to 
slin up the end and aim of many of 
the artists here. That the moderns have 
many admirable pieces is evident. Fu- 


Abstract Still Life: JOHN VON WICHT 


neral Sermon by Jacob Lawrence ($100 
U.S. Saving Bond Prize) possesses the 
congruity of treatment and subject that 
gives it distinction. John von Wicht’s 
Abstract Still Life ($100 U.S. Saving 
Bond Prize) is, also, to be highly com- 
mended for its imaginative conception 
and arresting design. 

That one of the artists should have 
lifted two figures bodily out of Jack Le- 
vine’s Welcome Home, is not surprising, 
for that canvas hangs in the museum, 
but many other appropriations seem 
less excusable. Joseph Foshko’s Bac- 
chanal, molto agitato is highly success- 
ful in its consonance of movement and 
color. There are both lyricism and 
sound brushwork in Theophile Schnei- 
der’s Studio by the Sea; Helen Dwor- 
kin’s tragic Destitute, an outsize head, 
is ably imbued with poignancy. Other 
excellent canvases are by Agnes Rich- 
mond, Regine Gilbert, Charles Harsanyi, 
Walter L. White, Edith M. Boehm, 
Winthrop Turney, David Burliuk, Hilde- 
gard Kropp, and certainly among the 
paintings, the gay, rhythmic Province- 
town by Shirley Hendrick. 

The watercolors possess a high aver- 
age of accomplishment that makes it 
more difficult to note special items, yet 
work by John O’Hara Cosgrave, Betty 
Kathe, Katherine Lovell, Louise Nor- 
bury, Burton Silverman, John Rogers, 
Jacob Semiatin, Cyrus G. Milne and 
Vesta D. Moorehouse, should go on rec- 
ord. The sculpture requires no comment 
with the exception of Nathaniel Kaz’ 
prize-winning fantasy, The Power Line, 
and a soundly and sensitively modelled 
head, Mother, by David Messinger. (Un- 
til Mar. 4.)—MAaArGARET BREUNING. 


Miniature Annual 


THE EXHIBITION of the American So- 
ciety of Miniature Painters, at Por- 
traits, Inc., emphasizes the particular 
charm of this form of work. Aside from 
the fact that accomplished craftsman- 
ship is as requisite to the success of a 
miniature as to any kind of painting, 
there are distinctive requirements of 
precision and delicacy to be observed. 
The more decidedly a miniature con- 
centrates on simplified presentation, the 
more effective it becomes; when it seeks 
to rival canvases in elaboration of decor 
or increase of size, it appears to de- 
part from its peculiar qualities. 

Moreover, heavy or ornate frames 
seem to derogate from the refinement 
of the handling. For this reason, some 
of the items shown here, while admir- 
ably executed, are handicapped by the 
cumbersome distraction of massive 
frames. 

In this large collection of excellent 
items, a few may be especially cited, 
such as the blonde charm of the child, 
Mary Gentry Buckner, by Cornelia E. 
Hildebrandt; the serenity of pose and 
suggestion of inner life in Mabel Welch’s 
Nancy; the vitality of Glenora Rich- 
ards’ Boy in Green Hat; the adolescent 
bloom of Barbara Pressprich by Betsy 
Flagg Melcher; and the impressive sum- 
ming up of personality in Grandfather 
‘by Dora Pitner. 

Other artists whose work is outstand- 
ing are: Mary Sauter, Maria Strean, 
Clara Louise Bell, Martha B. Wilson, 
Alma Hirsig Bliss, and Rosina Cox 
Boardman.—MaArGARET BREUNING. 


Los Angeles Events 
By Arthur Millier 


BEVERLY HILts:—A film star-studded 
preview on Lincoln’s Birthday inaugy. 
rated the long-awaited Modern Institute 
of Art in a large loft at 344% N. Rodeo 
Drive, a few doors north of Mike Ro- 
manoff’s eatery. The initial exhibition, 
a theme show of Modern Artists in 
Transition, consists of 42 paintings by 
eight living and five dead painters of 
the Paris School: Braque, Chagall, Du- 
champ, Leger, Matisse, Miro, Picasso, 
Rouault, Gris, Modigliani, Renoir, Rous- 
seau and Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Each artist is represented by from 
two to six pictures, all but one lent 
by Southern California collectors. The 
works were chosen to show how each 
painter’s work developed as the modern 
movement progressed. 

Inclusion of Duchamp’s Nude De- 
scending a Stair, lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter C. Arensberg, recalls its notor- 
iety in the 1913 Armory Show. A start- 
ling change is seen between Matisse’s 
realistic-impressionistic The Dessert of 
1897, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Edward G. 
Robinson and the all-out Fauve Por- 
trait of Fraulein Landsberg (Arens- 
berg). Three other Matisses represent 
other phases of his work. There are six 
Picassos, among them the “Lautrec” 
period Woman with Gloves (Arensberg) 
and the plaintive “blue” period Two 
Acrobats with Dog, lent by Wright 
Ludington. 

Other collectors lending to the ex- 
hibition are Messrs. and Mmes. Sam 
Jaffe, Dalzell Hatfield, Rudolph Polk, 
Ire Gershwin, Averell Harriman, Charles 
Laughton, W. W. Crocker, David Loew, 
Henry Clifford and Conrad C. Lester; 
Mmes. Leslie M. Maitland and Caroline 
Burke; Messrs. George Cukor, Vincent 
Price and Jimmy McHugh. 

Kenneth Macgowan is president and 
Vincent Price, vice president, of the In- 
stitute, which is incorporated as a non- 
profit, cultural and educational project, 
open free to the public and supported 
entirely by its members. 

Trustees are Mrs. James W. Poe, Rob- 
inson, Donald M. Nelson, Mrs. Maitland, 
Mrs. Frances Corey, Mrs. Cyrus Adler, 
Arensberg, Mrs. William Brice, Mfrs. 
Walter Camp, Jr., Mrs. Richard Dakin, 
Mrs. Jaffe, Henry Dreyfuss, Leland Hay- 
ward, Aldous Huxley, Clifford Odets, 
Ludington and Robert L. Smith. 

Director Kenneth Ross promises out 
standing exhibitions of contemporary 
art, architecture, industrial design, 
fashion, photography and crafts. Works 
from the past will be shown in theif 
relation to the present, Ross states. 


* * * 


Mid-20th Century Art has, to Feb. 21, 
the first Pacific Coast showing of paint 
ings by Jacques Herold and Henri Goetz, 
young French surrealists seen earlief 
this season in New York. Herold espe 
cially impressed this reviewer by his 
power to symbolize states of being. 


* * * 


A fascinating exhibit of “first” lithe 
graphs by 50 famous and little known 
artists is at the Kistler Gallery, 

W. Third St., opened by Lynton R. Kist 
ler in connection with his lithographic 
press, which serves many artists. 
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“Mirror of America” 


A NEW KIND OF REGIONAL EXHIBITION, 
intimate and local in character, is now 
being tested in New Jersey’s Greater 
Paterson area. The general plan, call- 
ed “Mirror of America,” is geared to fit 
any section of the country: artists con- 
tribute work dealing with any subject 
pertinent to or expressive of the desig- 
nated area, to an exhibition sponsored, 
say, by the local newspaper, radio sta- 
tion, chamber of commerce and art gal- 
lery. The artist is given a chance to 
exhibit and compete for prizes, the pub- 
lic a chance to become acquainted with 
the creative resources of the commu- 
nity, both acquiring in the process a 
greater awareness of the area in which 
they live. 

The Paterson show, now on view at 
the Public Library, is made up of 106 
oils, watercolors, sculptures and black 
and whites, and the extent to which 
the better known artists of the region 
have participated should be gratifying 
to the sponsoring organizations, in this 
case the Paterson Chamber of Com- 
merce, the McKiernan Art Center, the 
Paterson Morning Call and Radio Sta- 
tion W.P.A.T. 


A jury composed of Mario Cooper, 
Harvey Dunn, Frederic Whitaker, Sol 
Wilson, James Kerr and Helen Gapen 
Oehler awarded nine monetary prizes 
in the professional division. (Designa- 
tions in the art student and hobby 
painters groups, and the popular prize, 
will be announced later.) In the oil 
section, the $100 Morning Call award 
went to Abram Tromka for From My 
Studio Window; the $50 Grumbacher 
Prize, to George Schwacka; the Otto 
Bierhals Memorial Gold Medal and $25, 
to Ralph Himmelberger; and the Mc- 
Kiernan Art Center Award, to John 
Howell. 


The Underpass by Henry Gasser won 
the $50 Rich Art Award for watercolor 
and the $25 Chamber of Commerce 
Prize in the same medium went to 
Herbert Scheffel. Dorothy Sharp re- 
ceived the Art Center sculpture prize. 


Unequal Forces: GEorGE L. K. Morris 


Abstractions by Morris, “America’s Gris” 


Two GROUPS OF PEOPLE, in particular, 
should make a point of seeing the first 
show in several years of paintings by 
George L. K. Morris, now at the Down- 
town Gallery. First, artists, neophite 
or established professional, who have 
jumped on the abstract bandwagon, 
then those people who feel that ab- 
straction in its purer forms has hard- 
ened into “an Academy of the left” and 
is too static and lacking in variety. 


Morris has been for years one of our 
more accomplished and dependable prac- 
titioners in the idiom. In a way, he is 
the American Gris, in that the two share 
the same general kind of unfailing 
taste, restraint, intellectuality, accom- 
plished technique, each achieving great 
variety within their small; chosen 


The Underpass: HENRY GassER. Watercolor Prize “Mirror of America” 


spheres, each a product of his own 
environment. 

In the true sense of the word, Morris 
abstracts. His point of departure is a 
very defintie thing seen and/or sensed 
—perhaps a Byzantine church in Raven- 
na or one in New England, Broadway 
on New Year’s Eve, the town of Pitts- 
field, Mass., a golfer, an Indian pueblo 
or Indian designs—then he breaks his 
subject up into its salient component 
parts and rearranges them in hand- 
some designs. Sometimes, as in the non- 
objective Tension paintings, it is some- 
thing primarily sensed. At any rate, 
start at the artist’s point of departure 
and arrive with him at an essence that 
is sometimes witty or gay, sometimes 
a sharp or thoughtful comment on a 
place, person or idea that not only has 
validity but is beautifully presented in 
a way that should lower rather than 
raise one’s blood pressure.—Jo GIBBS. 


Stevens in Hawaii 


THE PAINTINGS by Edward John Ste- 
vens, at the Weyhe Gallery, are all 
motivated by his recent stay in Hawaii. 
In the gouaches, the abstract designs 
reflect the impact of the wealth of 
verdure, the picturesque bamboo huts, 
the lithe-bodied natives with a note 
of fantasy that achieves a vivid reality. 
Through all the themes is a brooding 
sense of the mysterious ritual that con- 
ditions native Hawaiian life; nothing 
suggests it more forcibly than the 
strange pallor cast on these scenes by 
a moon that is green, rather than silver. 

The prodigal wealth of exotic growth 
is well illustrated by Hawaiian Still 
Life, in which the acuity of colorful 
forms is woven into a_ close-meshed 
tapestry of many textures. The magic 
of the jungle makes itself felt in Kona 
Night, where the native figures and the 
little huts seem engulfed by the lush- 
ness of the foliage. (See his Honolulu 
on page 20.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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‘ Urban’s Fine Abstractions 


many people who like the formal 

tes of abstraction but become 

y at the absence of easily recog- 

subject-matter, should visit the 

show of paintings by Albert 

at Kleemann Galleries. Here 

‘subjects—landscapes, animals, in- 

are so lucid one is apt to over- 

look the fact that they are constructed 

with the harmonious abstraction of 

their compositional elements primarily 

jnmind. Tasteful, strong and extreme- 

ly pleasing painting is the result. In 

show, also, is a new folio of six 

serigraph prints. (Through February 
2.)—A. L. 


Paintings by Miriam 


Paintings by Miriam Blum Richman 
(whose painting name is just Miriam), 
at the Galerie St. Etienne, introduce 
the work of an artist whose skill does 
not always keep pace with the emo- 
tional intensity of her expression, pro- 
ducing a show that is uneven in charac- 
ter but one containing some very inter- 
esting and promising highlights. Among 

se are the landscapes, Sunrise and 

heat Fields, the latter akin to Van 
Gogh in use of pigment and sweeping 
form; the swirling, effective sea pic- 
tures, Boardwalk and Sinking Sun, and 
the imaginative flower pieces. All indi- 
cate a very personal and strong re- 
action to nature, an ability to express 
these reactions only on personal terms 
—in the best of them her perceptions 
take communicative form. 

—J.K.R. 


Kleinholz Develops 


Frank Kleinholz, who abandoned a 
successful law career ten years ago, is 
having what is probably his best. exhi- 
bition since he made his formal painting 
debut in 1942, at the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists Gallery. 

Kleinholz has enriched his palette 
and strengthened his design, still finds 
endless inspiration in New York and 
its citizens. And although his figure 
characterization remains awkward, the 
majority of his pictures share a ro- 
mantic warmth both of color and ap- 

that is. pleasant to.see, while 
development as an artist capable 
of probing more difficult problems of 
form and organization is well marked. 
Among his best pictures are Rooftop 
View, an East River scene that con- 
fasts the rhythms of river and land 
with slender, tiered columns of build- 
and pencil slim figures, all richly 
Oehestrated in glowing color, and 
Moon Over Bleecker Street, romantic 
and tender. (Until Feb. 28.)—J. K. R. 


Baziotes in Solo Show 


Winning first purchase prize at the 
cago Art Institute recently, amid 
loud critical disapproval, automatically 
newsworthy William Baziotes’ 
current one-man show at the Kootz 
Gallery. However, this reviewer will 
Make no attempt to appraise these 
Paintings in the same way one would 
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evaluate a prize-winner: they are in 
competition only with previous works 
by Baziotes and with other paintings 
around 57th Street at the moment. 

First, how has the artist changed? 
Basically, he hasn’t; he has evolved. 
I have never heard anyone quarrel with 
Baziotes’ color—it is thrilling, beauti- 
ful—but his detractors ask, “Is just 
color enough?” These new paintings 
have the same beautiful color (though 
with a lighter, gayer palette, perhaps); 
also add more definition of form, and 
line. They are not so exclusively emo- 
tional, but more definitive in realiza- 
tion. 

Baziotes starts with an inner visu- 
alization of a natural image, then he 
becomes preoccupied with plastic prob- 
lems, and by the time the painting is 
finished, there is but a glimmering of 
the image left. Evaluating him within 
the limits of his self-imposed purpose 
(which is the only valid point of critical 
departure, assuming that the artist’s 
purpose is valid), it must be concluded 
that he succeeds in exploiting these 
plastic problems. (Thru Mar. 6.)—A. L. 


Riches in a Little Room 


As big a little show a this town has 
seen in some time is a group of about 
a dozen oils, ranging for the most part 
from small to tiny, by Lester Boronda, 
at the Barbizon Little Gallery. Boron- 
da, not so well known now as his tal- 
ented sculptor-daughter, Beonne, had 
his first New York show soon after he 
arrived here from the West Coast in 
1913. A retiring person and a painter’s 
painter, his work is more cherished by 
artists than the general public. 

The current exhibition is so unpreten- 
tious, unassuming and quiet that unless 
one knew his work beforehand, it would 
take some time for its impact to be felt. 
Simple little studies of Washington 
Square in different seasons, even sim- 
pler: Mexican landscapes—mostly sky 
moods, framed at the bottom with a 
profile of a range of mountains or a sil- 
houetted monastary or church and bell 
tower—have a complete rightness of 
both place and presentation, and loom 
larger than their actual size in mem- 
ory.—J. G. 


Flowers by Stettheimer 


The “Flowers that bloom in the 
Spring” have ignored the season and 
are burgeoning on the walls of the 
Durlacher Gallery where Florine Stett- 
heimer’s paintings of flowers are being 
shown. It is surprising how many dif- 
ferent things this artist found to say 
about her subjects with a sensitive per- 
ception of their disparate qualities and 
an unfailing inventiveness of design. 
Whether in the depiction of the limp 
stems of the sprangling Tulips, in the 
close-packed velvet textures of Phlox or 
the morbid pallor of the withering 
Zinnias, she shows both a fidelity of ob- 
servation and a complete escape from 
mere naturalism. 

For these blossoms are not the actual 
flowers that grow in our gardens, nour- 


ished by the soil and beaten by the 
rain, but a fantasy of them that have 
“Fed on honey dew and drunk the milk 
of Paradise.” Whether the ethereal deli- 
cacy of the bouquet in A Vase of Flow- 
ers or the richness of substances in 
Flowers and Parrot there is nothing 
adventitous in the work, but the result 


of a finely-considered purpose. (Through 
Feb. 28.)—M. B. 


Escape to the Bahamas 


For a vicarious escape from the 
dreary winter weather to the warmth 
and color of Cuba and the Bahamas we 
can recommend Alfons Bach’s exhibi- 
tion of watercolors, at the Babcock Gal- 
leries. Using watercolor and ink draw- 
ing with ease, Bach creates fresh 
and spontaneous-seeming paintings of 
charm. Providing good sense of place 
are the bright, vivid Dew Over Nassau; 
a detailed but atmospheric Nightfall on 
Block Island and Blues in Habana. (Un- 
til Feb. 28.)—J. K. R. 


New York Vistas 


New York is also the subject of Al- 
fred Mira’s exhibition, at the Grand 
Central Galleries (57th Street Branch) 
until Feb. 28. Mira paints the city with 
the faithful eagerness of an artist de- 
picting the likeness and varied moods 
of an old friend. Using somewhat im- 
pressionist technique, he gives us Broad- 
way traffic rushing Day Inand Day Out; 
the hustle of Saturday Shoppers, the 
feel of a city Shower, and many other 
familiar scenes. Mira, who has a spe- 
cial talent for discovering charming 
material in traffic scenes, is a New 
Yorker who sees his city as many 
Frenchmen have painted Paris, but 
without losing New York’s special char- 
acter.—J. K. R. 


Opportunity for Maraniz 


Irving Marantz, whose paintings are 
now on view at the Opportunity Gal- 
lery sponsored by the Pepsi-Cola Com- 
pany, has previously had his work in- 
cluded in numerous large exhibitions 
and several gallery groups. He reveals 
a marked sense of design, permitting 
detail to contribute, but not to impair 
the totality of impression. In general 
he appears to have a predilection for 
the macabre, either by a symbolic indi- 
rection and as often by direct state- 
ment. 

Marantz’s palette is curiously com- 
pounded of murky tones and sharp acid 
notes; with acidulous greens and often 
a mephitic pink, he strikes out a vi- 
tality of color pattern that is congruous 
with design. In general Marantz em- 
ploys a clarity of definition and a sound- 
ness of form. Exception might be made 
in the case of the rather scumbly 
Ladies at Lunch and The Sweet Night. 
He is especially successful with End- 
less Voyage, Moonlight Picnic and Fel- 
low Passengers. (Until Mar. 12.)—M.B. 


Captain of His Brush 


In his debut exhibition last May, we 
twitted young Captain Joe Richards 
about his satirical theme, ‘“Psycho- 
Fashions,” and suggested-that he might 
be less annoyed with women if he got 
out of the Vogue-Harpers Bazaar set. 
Coincidentally or not, he did; acquired 
a bride who is a worthy first mate, and, 
abandoning the denizens of high fash- 
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ion in his new paintings, now on view 
at the Laurel Gallery, has returned to 
the sea with gratifying results. 

If the sea, well and lovingly under- 
stood, is the heroine of the show, a 
strong second lead is played by the 
Friendship sloop with which Richards 
performed many single-handed feats 
before the war. She appears again and 
again—Hawled Out by her graceful 
clipper bow; aground on an oyster bed 
at Tybee Spit, sturdy stern-to; double- 
image in spun moonlight On Their 
Ways; or as a distant ghost-ship sailing 
Full and Bye on blue-green waters. A 
jewel-toned Day’s Catch in a white 
dory set in deep green water is admir- 
ably composed, and a mystical Home- 
land is a touchingly gentle and rhyth- 
mic portrayal of a family group. 

The artist has gained in depth and 
resonance of color by the use of under- 
painting and glazes, and has added tex- 
tural and linear interest with sur- 
faces now smooth, now rough, and a 
scratched-out technique. He also should 
be accorded an A for Attitude. (Until 
Feb. 28.)—J. G. 


Evans Clicks in Debut 


Richard Evans, a young artist from 
the West Coast, appeared on 57th 
Street a couple of weeks ago with a 
portfolio of scratchboard drawings. Just 
like that, Ferargil Galleries gave him 
a show, February 9 to 16, even if it did 
mean crowding in on the Gasparo ex- 
hibition already occupying the walls. 
Upon seeing these drawings, one readily 
can see the reason for the precipitous 
action: these are unusually fine works 
in the grand tradition of classical 
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draftsmanship, but with modern over- 
tones of symbolic interpretation. Wheth- 
er they are better suited to fine book 
illustrations or to pictures in frames 
is a moot question—they would be at 
home in either category. And just as 
we go to press, it is no particular sur- 
prise to learn that Evans has just been 
awarded a Tiffany Foundation Fellow- 
ship.—A. L. 


Ruins of New York 


A ruin is a ruin is a ruin—and, given 
a sympathetic eye, it can be just as 
romantic when it dates back to Vic- 
torian Americana as is a monument to 
ancient Greece. This Dorothy Sherry 
effectively proves in her nostalgic ex- 
hibition, “Ruins of New York,” at Con- 
temporary Arts. There, remembered by 
the sensitive brush of Miss Sherry, are 
the remains of the late Aquarium; a 
Fin de Siécle portrait of what’ was once 
the grand Schwab Mansion; remnants 
of the Murray Hill Hotel; a Stairway 
to Nowhere that will soon be nowhere 
itself in order to make room for the 
United Nations buildings and a large 
composition of arches and columns in- 
congruously bearing the letters of The 
Dressed Beef Co. of New York, in U. N. 
Site. In these and companion paintings 
Miss Sherry upholds the promise of her 
first exhibition and shows increased 
skill in her handling of rich pigment. 
(Until Feb. 21.)—J.K.R. 


Agnes Hart at RoKo 


Agnes Hart, painting wife of painter 
Josef Presser, is having an exhibition 
of oils at the RoKo Gallery, almost 


all of which were done while she y 
at Yaddo on a fellowship. Miss 
attacks her designs and subjects strop 
ly, usually abstracting them to a great, 
er or lesser degree. We noted ps 
larly a large and decorative stil] 
Cornucopia, a strange and faintly gin, 
ister Inundation, and an_interestj 
(nude) conception of the three N 
carried out in an interesting fashion 
(Until Mar. 3.)—J. G. 
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Blanche Baxter Watercolors 


Watercolors of land, sea and still life 
by Blanche Baxter, at the Binet Gal. 
lery, combine facile use of broad washy 
and color with enthusiasm for subject 
matter, a satisfactory and vigorous ap 
proach. Outstanding in her attractive 
group are Surf, Northeast Wind and 
Down to the Sea, all marine paintings; 
the large, swinging studies of trees ip 
Through the Willows, and Flowers of 
Mexico, a floral that escapes the cop. 
ventional cheeriness of such pictures by 
fine use of color and background nota. 
tion. (Until Feb. 26.)—J. K. R. 


Watercolors by Gilbert 


, Watercolors by C. Ivar Gilbert reveal 
another fluent purveyor of landscape 
and fishing scenes, at the Grand Central 
Galleries (Vanderbilt Avenue) until 
Feb. 28. A former commercial artist, 
Gilbert is skilled in his medium and, 
when he avoids such tritely picturesque 
scenes as a canoe on the water at sun- 
set, can turn to more subtle rendering 
with confidence. Among these latter 
works are Knife Edge, a study of moun- 
tains and sky and Tide Coming In. Bold- 
er and more vivid in color but also suc 
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cessful are Dark Harbour and Harvest 
the Sea. Since this is Gilbert’s first 
solo exhibition it might be wise to point 
gut that a smaller exhibition of more 
ly selected works (say 15) is 
always preferable to a larger and less 
discriminating selection.—J. K. R. 


Maril Advances 


There is a painting in Herman Ma- 
ril’s exhibition at the Macbeth Gallery 
which depicts a traffic signal with the 
stop light on. In some ways it is sym- 
bolic of Maril’s painting. A few years 
before the war, his canvases attracted 
favorable attention for their original 
style and quiet lyricism, but after sev- 
eral exhibitions it became apparent 
that here was a case of arrested ar- 
tistic development—a reluctance to 
strengthen his position or broaden his 
horizons, Now, back from the wars, 
Maril indicates a new ability to recon- 
noiter without sacrificing his line of 
communication with a previously pre- 
pared position. Whether this is a cam- 
paign according to plan or an extem- 
poraneous exploitation doesn’t matter 
—it’s a good idea in either case. . 

Maril’s color, always muted, is show- 
ing more life; his arrangements are 
acquiring more verve and variety; more 
spontaneous accents are adding a needed 
snap. This is his best show yet. (Through 
March 6.)—A. L. 


With Musical Overtones 


Edna Tacon, former concert violinist 
who made her painting debut last year, 
is a modern stylist who alternates be- 
tween rhythmic non-objective studies in 
motion and color and abstract pictures 
inspired by literary and Biblical verse. 
In both groups of paintings, at the Chi- 
nese Gallery, her musical background 
is evident, in the weavings of design 
and glowing color motifs into harmon- 
ious orchestrations. At her best in a 
lyrical vein, she achieves most success 
in a choreographic interpretation of 
the Holy Grail, (watercolor) and in the 
oils inspired by the Song of Solomon. 
(Until Mar. 6.)—J. K. R. 
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Musician Shows Paintings 


Harry Crowley must be a busy man. 
He is head of the art department of 
Brooklyn Conservatory of Music, teaches 
piano at Westchester Conservatory, and 
is now having a one-man show of his 
paintings at the Harry Salpeter Gal- 
lery. He has been painting for ten years, 
going through various phases of real- 

and romanticism to his present 
abstraction, but this is his first show. 

These canvases are still essentially 
fomantic in mood and color. Crowley 
is said to use musical themes as a point 
of departure, but I seem to see land- 
scapes in most of the compositions. In 
ahy case, they are well composed and 
tastefully colored, altogether pleasing 
in their. dominant rhythms. Through 
February 21.—A. L. 













Ballinger from New England 


_ Henry C. Ballinger is holding his first 
ew York one-man show, at the Ward 
eston Galleries, although his work 

well known from many exhibitions 

in New England. In his large marine 
fanvases, he employs no rhetoric of 

Storm and violence, yet gives a convinc- 
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ing sense of the elemental mass and 
power of the sea—particularly in Clear- 
ing and Reflections at Dusk. A New 
England landscape shows another facet 
of the artist’s accomplishment. It re- 
veals the same skillful organization 
as the marines, its covered bridge, ris- 
ing hill and clustering trees all ar- 
ranged in excellent space relations, 
while the brushing is well-considered. 
(Feb. 23-Mar. 6.)—M. B. 


Introducing Merinoff 


Russian - born, Paris - trained - and- 
adopted Dimitry Merinoff, who came 
to New York last year, is having his 
first show in this country at the Feigl 
Gallery. He is a vigorous painter, bold 
in his abstracted designs that are some- 
times decorative, sometimes emotional, 


and bold in his free and plentiful use’ 


of pigment. His favorite subjects are 
vineyards, broadly and variously treated 
with varying degrees of success, a few 
cornfields and trees. A large, well-de- 
signed semi-abstract Cork Tree, a small- 
er and slightly more realistic Tree, and 
certain of the vineyard series are very 
effective. Over-formalized clouds and a 
giant butterfly often detract from these 
canvases. (Until Feb. 21.)—J.G. 


Grandeur of Manhattan 


Many a person, steaming up the Nar- 
rows or ferrying from Staten Island, 
has been moved by the grandeur of 
Manhattan; many an artist has re- 


solved to put that grandeur into paint. 
One such artist who actually consum- 
mated his resolution is the Belgian, 
Jo Michotte, who exhibited his handi- 
work at the Arthur U. Newton Gal- 
leries, through February 14. Various 
aspects of Gotham were exhibited with 
lucid charm and what I thought was 
considerable affection. Also shown were 
a number of exceptionally fine etch- 
ings, some multi-colored, of Brussels, 
his native city. Their Old World pic- 
turesqueness contrasted nicely with the 
modernity of Manhattan.—A. L. 


Aguirre of Mexico 

The Artists’ Gallery is showing a 
large -group of pictures by Ignacio 
Aguirre of Mexico. Now an instructor 
at the Institute of Fine Arts (Bellas 
Artes) in Mexico City, Aguirre has been 
painting full time since 1934, after an 
adventurous career in politics. Former 
advisor to three presidents, he turned 
down a diplomatic post for painting 
activities, which included murals for 
the Military Aviation School. 

The 20 paintings in his current ex- 
hibition, mostly executed in gouache 
and casein, are devoted to native land- 
scape and figure studies, the latter 
more striking and less objective than 
the former, and all more restrained 
and subdued in tone than most of the 
pictures we are accustomed to seeing 
from south of the border. (Until Feb. 
20.)—J. K. R. 
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El Torro: ERNEST HASKELL. Etching 


Memorial Show for Etcher Ernest Haskell 


THE DEMANDS of technique and the 
limitations of materials being what 
they are in etching, there have been 
comparatively few practitioners in this 
medium who were sensitive and articu- 
late artists as well as fine technicians. 
One of these few was Ernest Haskell, 
who died at the age of 49 in an auto ac- 
cident in 1925. A commemorative ex- 
hibition of a large number of his etch- 
ings, plus a few lithographs, is now 
showing at the gaHeries of Kennedy & 


Co. This is etching art in the best tra- 
dition. Most depict landscapes, knarled 
trees and fishing villages in California 
and Maine. 

Elsewhere at Kennedy’s is an exhibi- 
tion of “Portraits of Flowers” by M. B. 
L. Chatfield. M. B. L. is a woman, a 
flower-lover and, judging by the accu- 
racy of her delineations, a botanist. In 
watercolor, her pictures are precise 
enough to be de luxe illustrations to 
Linnaeus. (Through Feb. 28.)—A. L. 


Color Dominates Graphic Circle Exhibition 


THe GRAPHIC CIRCLE is holding its 
second print exhibition at the Jacques 
Seligmann Galleries. The Circle is com- 
posed of 12 artists known primarily as 
painters, but they feel that the field of 
prints is another important outlet for 
their expression, one that is less ex- 
pensive to the collector, and one that 
possesses great possibilities for techni- 
cal exploitation. Perhaps it is natural, 
under these circumstances, to find the 
majority of these prints in color—15 
out of 22, to be exact. At any rate, it 
is a welcome departure. Except to the 
print connoisseur, it is impossible for a 
black-and-white print to compete for 
interest alongside a painting. With good 
color prints, the struggle is less un- 
equal. 


In the present instance, these are 
good color prints, though not always 
the best examples of the artist’s work 
in this medium. Except for Werner 
Drewes’ abstracted but recognizable 
landscape, an advanced form of abstrac- 
tion, frequently with surreal or sym- 
bolic overtones, is common to every ex- 
hibit in the show. 


Typical personal symbolism is ram- 
pant in Kurt Seligmann’s bandaged 
Sphynx. De Diego’s and Donati’s con- 
tributions are not their best, but have 
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quality, nevertheless. Hayter is repre- 
sented by two of his typical, ubiquitous, 
swirling abstractions. Boris Margo’s cel- 
locuts are not as good as some we've 
seen. One of Louis Schanker’s multi- 
colored woodblocks is typical and good. 
(Until Feb. 21.)—ALONZo LANSFORD. 


Print Club Awards 


A jury made up of Miss Elizabeth 
Mongan, Miss Una Johnson, Leo Meiss- 
ner, Dimitri Petrov and Harry Buten 
allocated two awards and five honor- 
able mentions in the 22nd Annual Ex- 
hibition of Wood Engraving and Wood 
Cuts, which opened at the Philadelphia 
Print Club on February 6. Dorothy Dug- 
gan received the $75 Eugenia Atwood 
Purchase prize for her wood engraving, 
Morning Light, and Todris Geller, Fritz 
Eichenberg and Anne Steele Marsh 
were accorded honorable mentions in 
the same medium. Leonald Nelson won 
the $75 Mildred Boericke Purchase 
Prize for woodcuts with his Dance for 
Midzimve, and B. Reder and Adja Yun- 
kers received honorable mentions. 


Rattner at New School 

Abraham Rattner has joined the staff 
of the New School for Social Research, 
where he will conduct a class in Paint- 
ing and Composition Friday mornings. 


Chicago Etchers 
By C. J. Bulliet 


CuicaGo:—A charitable view of 4 
37th Annual Exhibition of the Cag 
Society of Etchers in the picture gg). 
leries at the Marshall Field dena 
ment store is that the etchers are hold. 
ing the line. 

Under conservative direction from ¢ 
start, this society, international in 
scope, has fought shy of the “ig 
It was two years old when the Arr 
Show of 1913 introduced to Chicage 
a big way (as it had done to New Yo 
Matisse and his Fauves and Pica 
and his Cubists. It disdained the he 
then and has been disdaining theme 
sistently for 35 years. 


The present catalogue is studded 
names like John Taylor Arms, Gor 
Grant, Martin Hardie, Arthur 
Heintzelman and Beatrice Levy, @ 
etchers who can be depended upon to 
refrain from jarring the bones of Whist- 
ler and Pennell, and the vast majority 
of less-known artists in the show do 
nothing to make these stalwarts blush, 


The exhibition is made up mostly of 
thoroughly competent work in this man- 
ner, for the society maintains a proud 
reputation for craftsmanship. 

But there are some breakings-away 
from restraint. There is one daredevil, 
Ernest Freed, who dares show a color, 


ee 
y 
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etching, Black Magic, of fair quality, 


which is startling in its surrounding 
It is bold in line and strong in color, 
valued at $25 and worth all of that 
as ballyhoo for its neighbors. 
Stanley Anderson of England holds 
the attention of the observer longer 
than anybody in the show with his 
studies of workmen, The Cooper ané 
The Basket-Maker. Nothing uncouth 
about these workmen, nothing grimey 
like even Longfellow’s beloved “Village 
Blacksmith.” Anderson’s workers wear 
the clothing of business men and their 


foreheads are high. They might be pro 


fessors out of classroom jobs, making 
their living toiling and proud of it. Ar 
they the toilers of England under Attlee 
and Bevin? 

More reminiscent of the England of 
the poets before Kipling is Robert Aus 
tin’s Four Friends, two little girls and 
two birds, one of the birds in, a cage. 
It’s intriguing fantasy. 

Gustav Dalstrom of Chicago, one of 
the most expert of our painters as well 
as print makers, catches the eye with 
A Game of Cards. There are four We 
men around a table something like that 
one frequented nightly by Cézanne’s 
card players. Dalstrom, a gentle soul, 
is unwontedly sharp and satirical n 
picturing his women. They are neigh 
bors, less snooty, of Grant Wood! 
Daughters of Revolution. . 

Blanche McVeigh’s Sleepy Plaza } 
an amusing study of the langorous 
Southwest. Clyde Brown’s Farm, 
view will make any Illinois exile home 
sick. Beatrice Levy’s 57th Street Lé 
mark is a reminder of the days whem 
an art colony flourished on the So 
Side. Allen Philbrick shows a fine iF 
agination in Wind Vane with Bullet 
Holes, a flat metal horse shot up either 
by hoodlums or in sacriligeous target 
practice. 
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For Architecture 


By Members of the 
Nat'l Assoc. of Women Artists 
Feb. 16-28 


| ARGENT 


Recent Paintings by 


MENAHEM LEWIN 


February 24 to March 20 


th STREET GALLERY 
133 W. 44th Street, N. Y. C. 


GALLERIES 
42 W. 57 St., N. Y. 
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a nd their Paintings by Henry 


KOERNER 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
5 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y. 


TOUNARO 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


“ U G GALLERY 


26 E. 55, N. Y. 
CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 106 E. 57 St, N.Y. 

“RUINS OF NEW YORK” 


FDOROTHY SHERRY 
<7 HARRY 


coal R OWL EY 


TO FEB. 21 
— 
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Berlin Newsletter 
[Continued from page 4] 


tures to buy his Vermeer, now conspicu- 
ously missing from his walls. The Dutch 
art authorities feel a bit uncomfortable, 
too. They were so sincere about the 
whole thing. 

The “Vermeers” were first shown in 
May, 1937, in Paris and then in Holland, 
where the first suspicion was manifest- 
ed by the director of the Rijks Museum. 
He was suspicious of the channels 
through which they were presented and 
didn’t want to buy, but at this point 
Amsterdam was put on the spot. Not to 
add a newly found Vermeer to its ex- 
cellent collection would be like the 
Prado shutting its doors on an impor- 
tant El Greco or the Louvre ignoring 
Mona Lisa’s sister. De Vries, who open- 
ly admitted that he was doubtful, did 
not condone the purchase. It seems that 
when things were running too high, no 
one dared investigate the matter. 

Finally Hans Jaffe was ordered by 
his superior officer to do some investi- 
gating, so he and Theodore Rosseau, 
with the assistance of a friend in the 
Netherlands Senate began tracking 
down the fakes and bringing to light 
one of the biggest art scandals ‘in his- 
tory. Here was a situation, for if the 
Vermeers turned out to be real, then 
the French would claim them, and 
everyone would be mad all over again 
in a different way. Another interna- 
tional situation and no Russian in- 
volved. The pictures have been adjudi- 
cated by the court to the family owners. 

It’s too bad Van Meegeren turned to 
Biblical subjects. If he had stuck to 
the homey Dutch genre with fullblown 
maidens flooded with that side-window 
light, he might have fooled more people 
more of the time, but I guess he was 
afraid to imiate the master in so obvi- 
ous a motif. It would be interesting to 
see an exhibition of the exposed fakes 
and a few originals. Do you think the 
Museum of Modern Art could swing 
that one? 

After all those years of painstaking 
research and that brief span of glory, 
Van Meegeren went to his grave a dis- 
grace. At least in the eyes of the Dutch. 
Their comment was that his death was 
“the best thing that could have hap- 
pened to him.” 


Cincinnati Staff Changes 


According to the Museum News, Noel 
Martin has been appointed assistant 
to the director of the Cincinnati Art 
Museum; Gustave Von Groschwitz has 
been named curator of prints, and Gerda 
Stander, librarian. 


Keith Vaughan 


Through March 13 


GEORGE DIX 


760 Madison Avenue, New York 21 


Feb. 16-27 


RICHARDS 


LAUREL GALLERY © 48€£.57,N.Y.C. 


Mr. Whitney Darrow By Wayman Adams, N.A. 


PORTRAIT 
SPECIALISTS 
Grand Central Art Galleries, inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. Branch: 55 E. 57 St. 
New York City 


SCULPTURE BY 
GEORG Feb. 16- March 6 


EHRLICH 


American British Art Center, 44 West 56 


PAINTINGS Feb. 16 -28 
MADELEINE 


WORMSER 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


18 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


GEROME 


KAMROWSKI 


PAINTINGS FEB. 16-MAR. 6 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY e 1[5 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


6 CHicaco ARTISTS 


GROUP SHOW 
Feb. 20-Mar. 5 


937 Third Ave., N. Y.C. 
Carlebach © (bet. 56th & 57th Sts.) 


MORRIS PAUL 


FRANK | WONNER 


To February 26 


CHARLES-FOURTH GALLERY, «.x. 
51 Charles Street New York City 





What’s Your 
Art’s Desire? 


TO OWN A 
FINE ORIGNAL? 


Choose from portfolio of color pho- 
tographs; test picture in own home, 
on approval. Particulars free. 


TO OBTAIN ART 
CRITICISM BY MAIL? 


Constructive criticism and instruc- 
tion from experienced teacher by 
correspondence. Particulars free. 


TO HAVE PORTRAIT 
PAINTED FROM PHOTO? 
It’s a miracle the superb likeness 


obtainable from a snapshot. Either 
pastel or oil. Particulars free. 


TO RECEIVE 232-PAGE CATA- 
LOG OF COLOR PRINTS? 


Regular price $3. Yours free if you 
send small order. Otherwise return 
in 10 days and no charge. 


STUART ART GALLERY 
455 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 


Portraits & Interiors 


by 
ELISABETH WEBER - FULOP 


ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES 
Est. 1841 


559 Boylston Street Boston 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY 
Andrew Dasburg e Louis Ribak 
Beatrice Mandelman 
Charles du Tant 


THE BLUE DOOR 


TAOS, New Mexico 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 


ARTHUR K. D. CLAY 


HEALY | BARTLETT 


February 16 - March 6 


MARGARET BROWN GALLERY 
240-A Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


Regarding Boston 
By Lawrence Dame 


Boston :—Art .galleries in the Hub 
are at the peak of the winter season, 
with one show following on the heels 
of another sans hiatus. The modern 
flourishes along with the conservative 
and there are many indications that 
various schools of expression are be- 
coming more tolerant one of the 
other. Liberal-minded gallery keepers 
have helped create a more healthy at- 
mosphere these past few months. Hard- 
shelled invective aimed at experimen- 
talism is less prevalent, and on the 
other hand, questing youth may be seen 
more frequently as spectators at the 
traditionalist exhibitions. 

A painter who practices several styles 
is Mme. Elisabeth Weber-Fiilép at the 
Robert C. Vose Galleries. Born in Hun- 
gary, educated in art in Vienna and 
Paris, this accomplished portraitist had 
her first show in New York in 1921. 
She recently settled in Duxbury, Mass., 
after buying the estate of an ancient 
sea captain. 

In portraiture, Mme. Weber-Filép 
sometimes suffers like other fashion- 
able artists from an over-desire to 
please her subjects. The simplicity of 
her child likenesses makes stark con- 
trast with the opulence of some of the 
studies of_older folks. Yet the painter 
has a flair for characterization, a fine 
sense of color and, often, a loose, quasi- 
impressionistic way of drawing which 
gives a spiritual quality to some heads. 

Charles D. Childs’ Newbury Street 
gallery inevitably shines with Mr. 
Childs’ infallible taste in early English 
and American paintings and in prints 
and drawings. Just now he presents 
some rare old ship paintings and a mag- 
nificent oil of shipwreck by Thomas 
Birch. 

At Margaret Brown’s, the Worcester 
Group show was succeeded by an ar- 
ray of watercolors by Arthur K. D. 
Healy. He is a Vermont painter who 
has come speedily along during the 
past two years. His vibrancy of. style 
is often achieved by an adroit use of 
slashing brushstrokes. A Healy land- 
scape has been given the Portland 
L. D. M. Sweat Museum in Maine by 
the Boston Society of Independent Art- 
ists through proceeds of its recent show. 

John Northey at the Boris Mirski 
Gallery is an intellectual young mod- 
ern with classical training sound enough 
to confuse those amateur critics who 
think all modernists more than slight- 
ly daft. He uses tempera with high skill, 
often depicting metaphysical harlequins 
and wan beauties full of cosmic woes. 


PAUL Feb. 23 - Mar. 13 


MOMMER 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


121 E. 57 


LIPMAN-WULF 


WATERCOLORS 
SCULPTURE 
Feb. 23-Mar. 6 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


GALLERIES © 11 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
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Chosen by Emily Genauer 


“BEST OF ART 


BLATAS 
GROSZ 
HIRSCH 
JONES 
MENKES 
PHILIPP 
ROMANO 


represented exclusively by 
Associatéd“American Artists 


711 Sth Ave. at 55th St., N. Y. C, 
CHICAGO BEVERLY HILLS 
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48 Reproductions — 3 in color 
Written by 
DONALD BEAR 
Designed by 
MERLE ARMITAGE 
$8.00 


DALZELL HATFIELD 
GALLERIES 
Ambassador Hotel - Los Angeles 


== MARINE PAINTINGS == 


H. R. BALLINGER: 


Feb. 23-Mar. 6 


Ward Egglesto 


161 W.57St., N.Y.C. Gallerie 


Durand-Ruel 


Est. 1803 
Exhibition: 


KHMELUK 


SCHONEMAN 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E.57 GALLERY New York, 22 


17 PAINTED COLLAGES 


OF RAGS FROM CHINA 


RONNIE ELLIO 


FEBRUARY 20- MARCH 5 
937 Third Ave., N.Y. 


Carlebach + tser'sen 
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Here is a list of recent books of in- 
struction—some designed for the novice 
and others written to help the student 
specialist. This issue we have confined 
ourselves to essays on painting; later 
we take up books on such diverse sub- 

as anatomy, pencil drawing, illus- 
tration, cartooning and even palmetto 
braiding. 





Painting for Enjoyment 

“Painting for Enjoyment” by Doris Lee 
and Arnold Blanch. 1947. New York: 
Tudor Publishing Co. 128 pp. of text 
and illustration. $1.50, paperbound; 
$3.00, clothbound. 


A more or less novel version of the 
anyone can paint” book, this one ful- 
ills its modest purpose: which is to en- 
courage and gently guide anyone who 
thinks he would like to paint for en- 
oyment. Since both authors, profes- 
ional painters themselves, have a spe- 
tial interest in the amateur (Doris Lee 























N.Y. C, 
Y HILLS 


Book 


lor 


E lesigns her well known paintings in 
a primitive” style, while Arnold Blanch, 
‘LD yvell known as a teacher as well as 

painter, combines this approach with 
igeles bthers in his work) they devote a good 


eal of their text to the happy results 
f those gifted, self-taught painters who 
have crashed the art world. And if the 
reader pays heed to the note of caution 
introduced by the authors, he will not 
be misled by these interesting but ex- 
ceptional tales of success and be con- 
tent to “paint for enjoyment.” And for 


S to this pursuit he will probably find the 
varied suggestions and technical in- 
lerie formation presented in this pleasantly 
=} informal book quite helpful. 
Painting in Pastel 
nel 


“Pastel Painting Step-By-Step” by Eli- 
nor Lathrop Sears. 1947. New York: 
Watson-Guptill Publications. 153 pp. Il- 
lustrated in black and white and color. 


K J s6.00. 


A fine handbook for the beginner in 
" the pastel medium, this book is never- 
theless addressed to the student already 


schools § familiar with other art practice. Prac- 
tical advice on materials and methods 
BUY of pastel painting are presented by an 


:S experienced artist. A “How-To-Do-It” 
book of high quality and professional 


/York,2] tone, it should be helpful to all inter- 

ested in working in the medium. Special 
aa chapters discuss special problems re- 
\ 


peers the posing and painting of chil- 
en. 


O Marine Painting 
ve. N.V.G“Adventure i i inting” 
sien 5 in Marine Painting” by 


tanley Woodward. 1947. New York: 
February 15, 1948 











Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc- 104 
pp. Illustrated in black and white and 
color. $6.00. 


Like the book reviewed above, this 
one is also for the advanced student 
whose new interest is not painting in 
general but the painting of a highly 
specialized subject. Stanley Woodward, 
a skilled marine artist, here presents 
the: benefit of his long years of study 
of the sea, covering all aspects from 
the “Beginning of the Sketch” to 
“Rocks,” “Sky,” “Moonlights” and cau- 
tionary advice on hurricane warnings 
and such. Illustrations include repro- 
ductions of works by the author and 
such other well-known portraitists of 
the sea and its moods as Frederick 
Waugh, Charles H. Woodbury, Winslow 
Homer and Paul Dougherty. 


Modern Fresco Technique 


“Fresco Painting: Modern Methods and 
Techniques for Painting in Fresco and 
Secco” by Olle Nordmark. 1947. New 
York: American Artists Group. 126 pp. 
Illustrated. $4.75. 


An authoritative handbook on fresco 
technique by an experienced artist and 
craftsman who studied the medium in 
Sweden, Germany and Italy, the book 
would seem to fill an important place 
on the technical bookshelf. Author 
Nordmark, whose summer school at 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y., has attracted 
such famous pupils as Reginald Marsh 
and George Biddle, also prepared the 
walls in the Department of Justice and 
Post Office Buildings in Washington for 
the murals by Marsh, Biddle and Henry 
Varnum Poor. The professional artist 
seeking instruction in fresco technique, 
as well as the craft student, should find 
this book a valuable, practical guide. 


Royal Library Series 


“Sandby Drawings at Windsor Castle” 
by A. P- Oppé. 1947. London: Phaidon 
Press. Distributed by Oxford University 
Press. 85 pp. of text and 150 reproduc- 
tions, 7 in color. $7.50. 


First in a series of catalogues of Eng- 
lish drawings in the Royal Library, this 
fine volume is devoted to the large col- 
lection of watercolors and studies by 
Paul and Thomas Sandby, 18th century 
artists long associated with Windsor. 


Book Briefs 


B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London book- 
sellers and publishers of illustrated 
books on fine arts, architecture and 
other subjects, has opened a New 
York branch at 122 East 55th Street. 
The American branch, which opened 
five years after the firm’s 100th anni- 
versary, houses a retail bookshop, a 
rare book department, .print gallery 
and publishing offices. Regency and 18th 
century antiques furnish the book shop 
and galleries, the latter being lighted 
by chandeliers flown from England, we 
are told. Currently on display are a 
copy of the original edition of the folio 
Audubon Birds of America in four vol- 
umes, a very rare copy of Speed’s Atlas 
of the World (1648) and Ackermann’s 
Repository of the Arts (1809-38). The 
firm will publish Portrait of New York, 
by the English painter and designer, 
Cecil Beaton, in the spring. 
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EMILY GENAUER 


noted Art Critic of the New York World- 
Telegram presents in this book her choice 


of the outstanding paintings of present- 
day America. 


16 full page illustrations in color 
34 pages of black & white illustrations 


A few of the 
artists 
represented: 


@ George Grosz 

@ Marc Chagall 

@ Max Weber 

@ Boardman 
Robinson 

@ Walt Kuhn 

@ Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi 

@ Jack Levine 

- $7.50 at your 


bookseller’s, or 
mail this coupon 
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To: DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 
Mail Order Dept. AD 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Send me....... copies of BEST OF 
ART by Emily Genauer, at $7.50 each. 
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Name... 
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GEORGE ROWNEY 


OF LONDON 
Finest Quality Artists’ 


COLOURS 


CARBON PENCILS 
BRUSHES 


— WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 1789 — 


THE MORILLA CO., New York 10, N. Y. 
Descriptive “AD” folder on request 


RESTORATION 
OF PAINTINGS 


FREE ESTIMATE, ANYWHERE 
30 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


GEORGE CHAPELLIER 


48 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. Tel. PLaza 3-1538 


MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 
HAND CARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 

52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 


BRAXTON FRAMES 










NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST.. NEW YORK 





PLATA 
ART GALLERIES 


INC. 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK + ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 

AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 

DESIRE VALUATION 
write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


- ART PHOTOGRAPHY 


We Specialize in Photographing 
FINE PAINTINGS and 
OBJECTS OF ART 

in Black and White 
or Full Color 


WALFRED MOORE STUDIO 


Staffed by Ex-Service Personnel 
507 Fifth Ave. RA. 6-3980 











The American 


Water Color Society 
8ist Annual Exhibition 
NATIONAL ACADEMY GALLERIES 


1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 
To March | — | to 5 P.M. Daily 





OLD MASTERS AND 
THE MODERN FRENCH 


LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES 
32 East 57th Street, New York 
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Goldman Collection 


IN THE LAST ISSUE we announced the 
sale of the last of the famous Henry 
Goldman collection of paintings to the 
firm of Wildenstein. Now, on the after- 
noon of February 28, the works of art, 
furnishings and appointments which 
surrounded the late Goldman, Sachs & 
Company partner in his apartment at 
the Hotel Pierre, will be auctioned at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Italian Renaissance bronzes, terra 
cottas and wood sculptures rank high 
among the beautiful things with which 
Mr. Goldman surrounded himself. There 
is a chef d’oeuvre of the Paduan Renais- 
ance, a gilded bronze group of David 
with the Head of Goliath by Bartolom- 
meo Bellano, formerly in the collection 
of Fairfax Murray, Esq., London; a 
bronze inkstand with an allegorical 
group by Cellini, a fine example of his 
Virtue Overcoming Vice series; a glazed 
terra cotta tabernacle group of a Ma- 
donna and Child Surrounded by Angels 
by Della Robbia; two pairs of bronze 
figural candlesticks, Two Cherubs Hold- 
ing Cornucopias by Niccolé Roccatag- 
liata and Pair of Putti Holding Urns 
by Alessandro Vittoria; a polychromed 
terra cotta group of the Virgin and 
Child by Benedetto da Maiano; and a 
bronze Peasant Catching Birds by Gio- 
vanni da Bologna which is a companion 
piece to a figure in the Bargello Mu- 
seum. 

There is a small but very choice 
group of Italian Renaissance furniture 
and objects of art, and a larger selec- 
tion of fine 18th century French cabinet- 
work. An Ispahan palace carpet dates 
from the reign of Shah Abbas. Among 
a small collection of drawings are a 
rare pen and ink Paysan by Van Gogh, 
La Promenade by Renoir, Portrait de 
Jeune Femme by Matisse, Landscape 
with Shepherd and Flock by Gainsbor- 
ough and S. Salvatore, Venice by Cana- 
letto. The exhibition of the collection 
will begin on February 21. 

A group of 20 paintings, for the most 
part late 19th century American and 
French works, will be included in the 
Smathers sale at the same galleries just 
a week later, on March 6. There are 
several canvases by George Inness, in- 
cluding Golden Sunset: Medfield; Sun- 
set in the Old Orchard: Montclair and 
The Beeches. Among the other paint- 
ings are Gathering Storm Clouds by 
Courbet, Dans le Foret by De la Pena, 
works by Detaille, Meissonier, and Fred- 
eric Remington. There is also the 
bronze equestrian group, The Bronco 
Buster, also by Remington. The exhi- 
bition for the Smathers sale will com- 
mence on February 28. 


Seminars for Amateurs 


A program of criticism and guidance 
for amateur artists who are not inter- 
ested in formal instruction has just 
been instituted at New York’s City Col- 
lege. Ralph M. Pearson is conducting 
the seminar on “Modern Creative Paint- 
ing,” Frederic Taubes, the course on oil 
painting, and Professor Simon Lissam, 
art supervisor of the Adult Education 
program, the third of the series on the 
understanding and appreciation of fine 
art. 


February 19, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal. 


February 20 and 21, Friday and Saturday afte. 


February 24, Tuesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal. 


February 27, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal 





Auction Calenda; 








February 17 and 18, Tuesday and Wednese 


afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Books, 
the estate of the late Elizabeth V. King, othe 
First editions of Rudyard Kipling and other 
English authors. Americana. Early p; 
Medical books. Bird books. Illustrated books. 
maps, art literature, sets of standard ay 
and limited editions. Now on exhibition, 







leries; Paintings, property consigned by S. Dede. 
kam Juell, Oslo, Norway; property of New 
York private collector and of Howard 

Esq., of London, others. Old Masters, 19th gp. 
tury French, American and other painting 
Now on exhibition. 








noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: American and 
English furniture and decorations, Property of 
Mrs. Hubert M. Higgs, others. American fypyj. 
ture includes among Chippendale examples , 
New England serpentine writing desk ang a 
Philadelphia chest of drawers attributed 
Jonathan Gostelowe; and a Hepplewhite writ. 
ing cabinet attributed to John Seymour. 

examples: a pair of carved and gilded Georgian 
eagle consoles; a Sheraton inlaid mahogany 
chest of drawers and a tambor sideboard: 
Arnold Bennett’s writing desk, an Empire gee. 
rétaire a abattant at which The Old Wivey 
Tale was written. Paintings include Landscay, 
with Catile and Figures and Bords du Nil ty 
Fromentin. Decorative and _ table porcelain, 
Georgian silver arid Sheffield plate. A collection 
of 489 shaving mugs. Exhibition from Feb, 14 










leries: The Curt Valentin collection of etchings 
and lithographs. Work by contemporary French, 
German and Spanish artists including Matisse, 
Picasso, Rouault, Bonnard, Braque, Chagall, 
Dufy, Laurencin, Klee, Maillol, Miro, Renoir, 
others. A complete set of Elles by Toulouse. 
Lautrec. Exhibition from Feb. 19. 








leries: English furniture and decorations, prop- 
erty of various owners. Sheraton examples in- 
clude a pair of inlaid mahogany side tables 
with drop leaves forming a dining table, and 
a mahogany break-front bookcase; set of 8 
carved mahogany dining chairs in Chippendale 
style; Georgian tables, chests of drawers. Dres 
den, Saxe, Chelsea Derby and other porcelains, 
Paintings include Still Life by Hovsep Push 
man, Landscape by Inness, Portrait of a Girl 
by Guy Pene du Bois, Marine by Ernest Law. 
son, French and English miniatures by Dumont, 
Isabey, Cosway, Plimer. Oriental rugs and car 
pets. Exhibition from Feb. 21. 

February 28, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Works of art collected by the late 
Henry Goldman. Italian Renaissance bronzes, 
terra cottas and wood sculptures. Italian Ren- 
aissance furniture and objects of art; a Shab 
Abbas palace carpet; French XVIII century 
furniture; drawings; Chinese porcelain; table 
appointments. Exhibition from Feb. 21. 

March 1 and 2, Monday and Tuesday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Books, the collection 
formed by Nathan N. Wallack. First edition 
of American authors. The A. Edward Newton 
collection. Autographed letters and manuscripts 
including The Journal Kept on Board the U.8 
Frigate, Constitution by E. A. F. Vallette. Exhi- 
bition from Feb. 25. f 

March 5, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Spanish art, tiles, textiles, furniture, from the 
estate of the late Francisca Reyes. Andalusian, 
Toledan and Sevillan tiles from the 17th t 
the 19th century. Tile pictures including 4 
Valencian faience attributed to Goya; broc 
velvets and damasks ranging from the 16th t 
the 19th centuries, including chasubies, copes 
and a dalmatic. An 18th century Limoges 
enamel plaquette depicting The Toilet of Venus. 
An early 17th century Spanish tooled cur 
dbouilli casket: two pairs of carved polychrome 
and gilded escutcheons of Medina-Coeli. Furni- 
ture includes varguenos, guardroom library and 
oceasional tables and native armchairs; armartos 
and other cabinets; mirrors, lanterns, a set of 
Portuguese carved rosewood dining chairs, and 
benches including a folding bench from the 
Cathedral of Malaga. Paintings of Spanish Ren- 
aissance and Italian Gothic Schools. Exhibition 
from Feb. 28. 

March 6, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal 
leries: French and other furniture, tapestries. 
paintings, from the estate of the late Mr. 
Elmer E. Smathers. Directoire carved laqué ® 
parcel-gilded canapé and console table with 
pier mirror; Louis Philippe carved and 
three-fold screen and a carved and gilded mar 
quise covered in Aubusson tapestry. A srouP 
of 20 paintings, mostly late 19th century 
American and French works. A Brussels Ret 
aissance hunting tapestry, 16th century; 8 
Brussels silk and silver-woven hunting tapestty, 
c. 1675; a Lille tapestry, c. 1684; tapestry 
needlepoint cushions. Silver and gold — 
Oriental rugs and carpets, table glass and po 
celain, Exhibition from Feb. 28. 


Mrs. Hanna Elected 


William M. Milliken, director of the 
Cleveland Museum, announces that Mrs. 
Howard M. Hanna has been elected # 
member of the Advisory Council of the 
Museum, filling the vacancy left by the 
death of her husband in 1945. 


The Art DigesfF 
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{ Modern Vienpoint 


By Ralph M. Pearson 





How many artists in this country are 
anted authority as experts in cul- 


tural matters by their fellow citizens 


and so allowed to function as leaders in 
the challenging task of applying art to 
e? 
oo are often allowed to teach art 
and a few even become heads of art 
departments in schools or colleges. Art- 
ists quite normally serve on juries. 
Commercial artists are consulted at 
high fees on various commercial prob- 
lems such as advertising, styles and 
merchandise design. But these are ac- 


|! tivities within the family, or mere busi- 


ness. I am probing for examples of 
community confidence in the non-com- 
mercial art profession. 

Art museums are layman institutions 
dedicated to supporting art in the com- 
munity. The Museum of Modern Art in 
New York has but one artist in a posi- 
tion of authority on its Board of Trus- 
tees, Walt Disney, and none on its staff 
or advisory committees. The Metropoli- 
tan follows suit with a like single rep- 
resentative, Hobart Nichols, president 
of the National Academy of Design, as 
an ex-officio trustee. Since both of these 
artists are practitioners of culture, each 
in his own way, this is a start in the 
direction. Let’s hope that Walt attends 
Board meetings and argues vehemently 
for wider support for the animated car- 
toon at its best as a new art form—so 
he won’t have to continue its corrup- 
tion with technicolor naturalism. 

I find no artists on the’official lists of 
the Cleveland Museum or the Chicago 
Art Institute. The- Denver Art Museum 
has had, in its history, two artist direc- 
tors; perhaps it is unique in this respect. 
Among laymen art associations I know 
of one with two artists on a Board of 
eleven members, another with two out 
of nine. This proportion will probably 
prove to be the average for the entire 
country. 

The mass failure of Business, big and 
otherwise, to recognize and use the gen- 
tine uncompromising artist as author- 


.| ty instead of deferential clerk is highly 


dramatized by a study of the pictorial 
ads in any large circulation magazine; 
the proportion of artists to commercial 
hacks is still about one to a hundred. 
In merchandise design it would take a 
long search to assemble a dozen exam- 
ples of distinguished artist designs which 
are now in mass production. Editors 


‘| and publishers outside of the special 


art field do occasionally print books 


gilded and articles by artists. 


_ Artists as authorities are not always 
infallible. Many are as confused, self- 
centered, ignorant and unprincipled as 


| the run-of-the-mill members of any 


other group. Some laymen scholars, 
fealers and “art experts” are excellent 
critics. But the hard fact remains that 
artists do create culture. They are the 
substance. Behind the imposing front 
of an imitation Greek temple or a 
‘wanky modern palace there can be 
Masquerade. 

Specific data on this issue is needed 


and will be greatly appreciated by this 
critic. 
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30 EAST 57th STREET 


SPANISH ART 


TEXTILES 
PAINTINGS AND OTHER PROPERTY 


TILES 


Andalusian, Toledan and Sevillan tiles. Tile pictures, notably 
one attributed to Goya. Spanish brocades, velvets and damasks. 


Spanish interior and outdoor furniture. Paintings of Spanish 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P. whic Araction Sob of 


Apt, oLiterary aie Personal Property 


Public Sale March 5, at 2 p. m. 


FURNITURE 


Of the Estate of the Late. 


FRANCISCA REYES 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTOR 


Renaissance school. 


FRENCH AND OTHER FURNITURE 


A group of paintings of various schools including works by 
Inness, others by Alexander H. Wyant, Courbet, Diaz de la 
Pena, Felix Ziem, Theophile de Bock, Edouard Detaille, 


J. L. E. Meissonier, Frederic Remington and other artists. 


ON 


Illustrated Catalogue 25c 


Public Sale March 6, at 2 p. m. 
PAINTINGS - TAPESTRIES - RUGS 


Property of the Estate of the Late 


MRS ELMER E. SMATHERS 


Illustrated Catalogue 50c 


EXHIBITION 


FROM FEBRUARY 


Advance Announcements of Sales 
Sent Free on Request 
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In Lot Angeles 


Our mission is to handle Paintings, | 


Pepsi-Cola Information 
San Francisco: Artists in Ari- 
zona, California, Idaho, Nevada, New 


Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 


CASEIN TEMPERA, Wyoming, and the territories of Ha- things of more’ then ume) 
AND OIL COLORS waii and Alaska, should deliver their We receive, pick up, forward, and | 
paintings to “Paintings of the Year,” deliver such things for nationally | 
Now Available in New York c/o Stringer Storage Co., 2027 Sut- known museums, collectors and ‘ 
ter Street, by March 8, 1948. Re- those who buy and sell them, ; 
Distributed Exclusively gional jury of selection: Thomas — gel eee experience, x 
in New York Area by Carr Howe, Jr.; Peter Hurd and Ro- too, “especial ly if an artie 


land McKinney. 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL Cueaco: Artists in Alabama, Ar- |] BRUGGER 7S FORWARDING SERV 















































































kansas, Colorado, Illinois, 

Complete Line of Art Materials Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, | ||) Let gee waters — || Nic 
Since 1899 Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mis- s mage aliforniall} word, 
sissippi, Montana, Nebraska, North jest. | 
DOWNTOWN Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Da- eae dette cog le the C 
PHILIP ROSENTHAL kota, Texas, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 9 vallable at Better Shops — |t invita 
e should deliver their paintings c/o La Ta 
UPTOWN Street, Chicago 10, by March 15, 1948. “Mi TEI NTES’ liveret 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE Regional jury of selection: Otto Karl = pickin 
215 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 Seine Lockwood and Roland — The Remarkable Tinted Paper — oe 
BROOKLYN RicHMOND: Artists in Florida, For PASTEL, TEMPERA and the-in 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM STORE Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, WATERCOLOR was § 
2 : South Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- Striking poster effects are produced || left § 
astern Pkwy., B’klyn 17, N. Y. ginia, Washington, -D. C., should de- by exposing a part of the paper to|} ne 

_MA 2-2941 liver their paintings c/o Richard- represent highlight or shadow. 





THE MORILLA CO., New York 10, N.Y. 


son Security Storage Corp., Main 
and Belvidere Streets, by April 2, 
, 1948. Regional jury of selection: H. 
SUNITA HE | w. williams, Jr.; Vaughn Flannery 






and Roland McKinney. 


opy 


RIX 
1947 CATALOGUE 


od New York: Artists in Connecticut, oe 
ART MATERIALS Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, e FRED 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
7 a a ay OP gee lero York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Miitevial Stoves in America Vermont, and territory of Puerto 
me Rico, should deliver their paintings ee 
PICTURE FRAMES c/o Manhattan Storage & Warehouse ai tl dele 
e Co., 801 Seventh Avenue, by April se eee bated cet “cae 
ILS AND WATERCOLORS 2, 1948. Regional jury of selection: E.H. & A.C. FRIEDRICHS CO 
° Jack Levine, Hermon More and Ro- 7 . i. Te 
CANVAS, eae BRUSHES land McKinney. NOW AVAILABLE — 


| re ri ' 
ALL STANDARD MATERIALS Catalog he r e 
e 


Mae Te Calling Friends of Sculpture ee ee ee ee ee 


All friends of sculpture are invited 

fe a a OG U 7 to the Annual Sculptors Guild Party 

Susie 0b tik elhttne at the Colonnades Room in the Essex 

65 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK S. Ww J House (160 Central Park South) on 

Shea see Sr Feb. 20. Admission, $3.30, includes 

chances for various door prizes, danc- 
ing to Charles Reader’s orchestra, - 

a sculptor-designed decor of _ glass- 
fibre figures cavorting in a Leap Year . 

motif and purchase of sculptors’ sketches 


12x16 OIL SKETCH BOX | **,2, ‘ep price of S10, sin norm, | NORTON HOWE 























JULIUS LOWY, inc, 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 












er eae 241 Church St., New York 13. e@ MODERN FRAMES 
y Canvas Qeards e INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED 
MM 







- In recognition of his services in re- 1683 
covering and returning Nazi-looted art | 114E.18Street,N.Y. © Algonquin 4-1089) 
Mail Orders F.O.B. N.Y.C 3. N. Y work to the Netherlands, and in ar- 


Quantity Discounts to Schools and Dealers ees an extended hyeed in this coun- vom 
try of a selection of these paintings, VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 
Robert Rosenthal, Inc. Andrew Ritchie, Director of the Al- 


Rese =— > Andrew Ritchie Honored e HAND CARVING 
a ONLY $588 e DISTINCTIVE MATS 
. 
oe 












41 East 8 Street N. Y. C. 3] bright Art Gallery, has received the PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 

Artists' Materials of Every Descrint; Order of Orange Nassau, Rank of Offi- STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD ae 

ists Materials ot Every Description cer. The presentation was made in Buf- - ALWAYS ON HAND a 
falo by Dutch officials on January 30. 40 E. 8th Street, New York 3 © AL. #1 


Price List and Catalog F on Request 


PAUL LAURITZ, JR. SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS ON 
wero nnainr nea | | SCHNEIDER & CO,| LEO ROB In so 


PERMA ARTIST COLORS ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES FRAME ny. Cc. SUPPLIES 


Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 








} 
| # 


MADE AND SOLD DIRECT TO THE ARTIST 
FOR OVER 16 YEARS $ 123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK M VARNISH—FORMULATED BY RALPH MAYER 
POST PAID ANYWHERE IN U. S. A. Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing OZENFANT PICTURE PRESERVAR IN STOCK 
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SOOOQOOPOOPOOHOOES 


by Alonzo Lansford>—~* 


Nicholas Vasilieff is a man of his 


word, even when the word is given in 


He was at his country place in 
the Catskills, last summer, when the 
invitation to enter a painting in the 
La Tausca exhibition was received. The 
lady from the farm across the road de- 
livered the milk every morning, also 
picking up the mail on the way. On this 
particular morning, noticing the happy 
expression on Vasilieff’s face as-he read 
the invitation, the farm lady asked if it 
was good news. “Oh, yes,” said Vasi- 
lieff, gayly, “it’s a chance to win $3,000!” 

The lady, much impressed, said: “Mr. 
Vasilieff, I will pray for you to win.” 
“If I were to win, it would be due to 
your prayers, and I’ll send you a hun- 

dred dollars,” was the artist’s reply. 
So, last month, Vasilieff received word 
that he had won the first prize of $3,000 
for his entry, Still Life. First thing he 
/was mail a check for $100 to the 
fam lady up in the Catskills. But he 
wt no reply or acknowledgment, won- 
dered what was wrong. Then, a couple 
weeks later, he received an excited 
‘distance call from the lady. It 
she had thought it was all a joke 
ou know these crazy city artists”), 
» next time she went to the village, 
ed the check to the man at the 
who, after making a call to the 

tw York bank, cashed it for her. 
* * & 

Vasilieff, by the way, represents a 
good refutation of that popular fallacy 
hat “modern artists paint that way be- 
cause they never learned how to draw”: 
ne not only graduated from the very 
itict Moscow Academy of Fine Arts in 
1914, receiving first prize in the annual 
exhibition, but in 1918, after returning 


6. Vasilieff: NICHOLAS VASILIEFF 


from the army, became a_ professor 
there. Kandinsky was also a professor 
at that time. 

Like many another artist, Vasilieff 
decided that the over-emphasis on per- 
fection of technique mitigated against 
art. Gradually he evolved his present 
style, which, in the simplest and brief- 
est of statements attempts to present 
a personal and emotional interpretation 
of some small facet of nature. Even so, 
he stoutly defends a thorough academic 
training for artists. Pointing to one of 
his canvases, he says, “A child can 
sometimes do that, so can a primitive, 
maybe. But he doesn’t know why or 
how he does it, maybe he hits it, prob- 
ably he doesn’t the next time he tries.” 

It may come as a surprise to his 
critics, but Vasilieff made his living for 
some years painting copies of old mas- 
ters in the Metropolitan, on commission 
for high prices. Only ten years ago he 
did..the- portrait of his wife, reproduced 
below, which could hardly be the work 
of..a ,Sunday..painter...(For comparison 
see La Tausca Still Life winner in Jan. 
15 DIGEST.) 


* * * 


Last Christmas, Red Barber, the radio 
announcer, bought his wife a painting 
by Harry Crowley, knowing that she 
liked his work. Come Christmas morn- 
ing, he found another painting by Crow- 
ley in his stocking: Mrs. Barber had 
been noticing how much he admired 
Crowley’s work, too. One of the can- 
vases is hung with Crowley’s one-man 
show now at the Salpeter Gallery. 

Ed co * 


All those clowns in Ferargil’s exhi- 
bition, “The Circus in Art,” remind me 
of a story about Tom Hunt, a grand 
guy and a good artist who went to his 
reward last year. One of Tom’s amuse- 
ments, particularly when in Province- 
town during the summer, was to look 
as much like the popular conception of 
an artist as possible—white goatee and 
bushy, black eyebrows, flowing hair and 
tie, even sometimes a beret. One day, 
he was camped alongside of Province- 
town’s Commercial Street, painting, 
with all the paraphernalia of his profes- 
sion. A little one-ring circus had come 
to town and was just ending its noisy 
parade down the main street. Bringing 
up the rear was a tired, bedraggled 
clown, bored with the whole proceed- 
ings. He shuffled over to where Tom 
was painting, looked at the canvas, and 
asked, “Are you an artist?” 

Glancing up at the grease-painted 
face, the red fright-wig and the spangled 
costume, Tom replied simply, “Yes. Are 
you a clown?” 

* * cd 


There is a chap in San Francisco who 
advertises himself in West Coast papers 
and magazines as “The Starving Art- 
ist.” He does ceramics, paintings and 
millinery, does so well with them that 
it is said he must have stomach-ulcers 
—there’s no other reason he should go 
hungry. 

* * Oo 

Couple of months ago, covering the 
Frederic Remington show at the N. Y. 
Historical Society, I said his pictures 
reminded one of an old-fashioned Wild 
West movie. Now, it seems, they are 
going to make a movie based on Rem- 
ington’s life, starring George Montgom- 
ery and Dinah Shore. 


YOURS FOR THE 
ASKING... 


Artists’ Brushes” 
by Frederick Taubes 


New ... informative . . . illustrated 
booklet on brush techniques and care 
of brushes...for art students and artists. 
Write for your complementary copy. 


anit 
(LER 


DELTA BRUSH MFG. CORP. 


121 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK 12 


SUPPLY 


yes 
haa as bia: 
ROWNEY of London— 
Studio size tubes Oil Colors 

55¢ to $2.00 ea. 
Whole Tubes Water Colors 

40c to $1.00 ea. 
CANSON INGRES CHARCOAL PAPER 
All Colors, 19x24 
CANSON MI-TEINTES PAPERS 
19x24—For water color, tempera, 
gouache, and pastel painting; All 
Colors $3.60 dz. 
CANSON AQUARELLE WATER 
COLOR PAPER 
19x24—55 Ib. -30 sheet 
22x30—80 Ib. .35 sheet 
(110 Ib. and 154 lb. also available) 
CANSON AQUARELLE WATER 
COLOR BLOCKS 
9x12 .... $2.98 10x14 .... 
14x20 .... $7.95 19x24 .... 
ROWNEY CARBON PENCILS 
Available in 2H, 2B, 3B 
ARTISTS’ COTTON DUCK CANVAS 
52” wide by 6 yd. .......... $10.50 ri. 


$3.95 
$8.50 


All Prices F. O. B. New York City, allow 
for stage. Prompt shipment on receipt 
of check or money order. (No C. O. D.'s) 


aad 


(NEAR 11th ST.) NE 


ie 
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SUMMER SCHOOL DIRECTORS: 
Now is the time to plan your Summer 
School advertising. Use The Art Digest. 
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When WINSOR & NEWTON 


ee 

ie all to whom these presents shall come, I, William Winsor . . .” With these words, 
William Winsor introduced in 1840 the original patent specifications for the Winsor and 
Newton color tube, a syringe-like container operated by a kind of Archimedean Screw. This 
revolutionary improvement for preserving and using colors was an important stepping 


stone between the old time pouches and modern collapsible metal tubes. 


Winsor and Newton has always been instrumental in developing more efficient artists’ 
tools. And today . . . over a century later . . . every Winsor and Newton product is still 


made with special thought “To all to whom these presents shall come”. 








}ENTS 


Art Dic 


ere to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
in exhibit in regional, state or national 
mys. Societies, museums and individ- 


als are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


WH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
INGS, SCULPTURE & PRINTS BY 
NEGRO ARTISTS. Apr. 4-May 2. Atlanta 
University Library. Prizes total $1,400. 
Work due Mar. 17. For further infor- 
mation write Mrs. Dorothy Wright, Chair- 
man, Art Exhibition Committee, Atlanta 
University. 







Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IND NATIONAL PRINT ANNUAL. Mar. 
93-May 23. Brooklyn Museum. Open to 
all artists in U. S. Work due Feb. 24. 
For further information write Una E. 
Johnson, Curator, Dept. of Prints, Brook- 
lyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. 


Indiana, Pa. 


5TH ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 10-May 8. State Teachers 
College. Open to all living artists. All 
media. Jury. Prizes totai $700. Fee $3. 
Entry cards due Mar. 5. Work due Mar. 
12. For further information write Orval 
Kipp, Dir. Art Dept., State Teachers Col- 
lege. 














Jersey City, N. J. 


PAINTERS & SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF 
NEW JERSEY INC. ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Apr. 8-30. Jersey City Museum. 

0 to all artists. Membership $3. Media: 

oil, tempera, pastel, watercolor, sculpture, 

graphic art. Jury. Medals & cash awards. 

For entry cards and further information 

write Ward Mount, 74 Sherman P1l., Jersey 

City. 















Laguna Beach, Calif. 


1TH NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION. 
May 1-30. Laguna Beach Art Gallery. 
Open to all artists. All print media. Jury. 
Purchase prizes. Entry fee $1. Entry cards 
due Apr. 20. Work due Apr. 22. For fur- 
ther information write Virginia Woolley, 


Exhibition’ Chairman, Laguna Beach Art 
Association. 

New York, N. Y. 
{TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NATIONAL 






SERIGRAPH SOCIETY. Mar. 29-Apr. 24. 
Serigraph Galleries. Open to all artists. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee for non-members $1. 
Work due Mar. 7. For further information 
write Doris Meltzer, Director, Serigraph 
Galleries, 38 West 57 St., New York 19. 
22ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
ING & SCULPTURE, NATIONAL ACAD- 









EMY OF DESIGN. Mar. 25-Apr. 14. Na- 
tional Academy Galleries. Jury. Prizes. 
Fee $1. Entry cards and work received 


Mar. 8-9, at National Academy of Design, 
10838 Fifth Ave., New York City 28. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN COLOR, PRINT SOCIETY 9TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 12-31. 
Print Club. Jury. Awards. Fee $2. Work 
due Mar, 1. For entry cards and further 
information write Wuanita Smith, 1010 
Clinton St. 


OTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ETCH- 
ING. Apr. 9-30. Print Club. Media: etch- 
ing, dry-point, mezzotint, aquatint, engrav- 
ing. Jury. Prize $75. Entry fee 50c to non- 
members. Entry cards due Mar. 23. Work 
due Mar. 25. For further information write 
Print Club, 1614 Latimer St. 


Portland, Me. 


‘STH ANNUAL, PORTLAND SOCIETY OF 
ART. Mar. 7-28. L. D. M. Sweat Museum. 
Media: oil. Open to all American artists 

in U. S. Jury. Entry fee $1. Entry cards 

and work due Feb. 21. For further infor- 

mation write Bernice Breck, Sec’y., 111 

High St., Portland 3. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


3RD NATIONAL OF AMERICAN INDIAN 

PAINTING. May 4-July 15. Philbrook Art 
Center. Open to all American Indian paint- 
= of traditional or ceremonial subjects. 
ury. Prizes. Work due Apr. 15. For fur- 
ther information write Bernard Frazier, 
Director, Philbrook Art Center, 2727 
8. Rockford Rd., Tulsa 5. 


Washington, D. C. 


82ND ANNUAL WASHINGTON WATER- 
COLOR CLUB. Mar. 7-29. National Mu- 
Seum. Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color, graphic arts. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
ee $1 for non-members. For entry cards 
a serther ; information write. Mrs. Lyn 

, > ornapple a evy 
Chase, Md. = 
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REGIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 


13TH REGIONAL EXHIBITION, ARTISTS 
OF THE UPPER HUDSON, Apr. 29-May 
30. Albany Institute of History & Art. 
Open to artists residing within 100 miles 
of Albany. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
sculpture. Jury. Purchase prize. Work due 
Apr. 10. For further information write 
J. D. Hatch, Jr., Director, Albany Institut« 
125 Washington Ave., Albany 6. 


Bristol, Va. 
5TH ANNUAL REGIONAL EXHIBITION. 
May 4-24. Virginia Intermont College. 


Open to artists of Va., W. Va., Tenn., Ky., 


N. C., Ga. D. C. Media: oil, watercolor. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Fee $1. Entry cards due 
Apr. 12. Work due Apr. 17. For further 
information write Prof. C. Ernest Cooke, 
V. I. College. 


Burlington, Vt. 


18TH ANNUAL NORTHERN VERMONT 
ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. Mar. 5-28. Flem- 
ing Museum. Open to all Vermont resi- 
dents ; by special permission to artists who 
spend some time in Vermont during the 
year. Media: oil, watercolor, pastels, etc)- 
ings, charcoal, sculpture. Write to Harold 
S. Knight, 15 Nash Place. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION, FRIENDS OF 
AMERICAN ART. May. 3-29. Grand Rap- 
ids Art Gallery. Open to Western Michigan 
artists. All media. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards due Apr. 7. Work due Apr. 19. For 
further information write Mrs. Frank 
Fehsenfeld, Chairman, Western Michigan 
Artists Annual, 230 E. Fulton St. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 11-30. Knox- 
ville Art Center. Open to artists in Knox- 
ville area. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
prints, drawing. Jury. Membership re- 
quired (Dues $1 per yr.). For further in- 
formation write Ted Burnett, Chairman, 
213 S. Gay St. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


WISCONSIN STATE CENTENNIAL EX- 
HIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY WIS- 
CONSIN ART. Apr. 3-May 3. Layton Art 
Gallery and Milwaukee Art Institute. Open 
to artists who were born in, have lived or 
are presently living in Wis. Media: paint- 


ing, sculpture, drawing, prints. Jury. Prizes 
total $3,000. For entry cards and further 
information write Milwaukee Art Insti- 


tute, 772 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2. 
Newark, N. J. 

23RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 5-28. 
Art Club. Open to N. J. artists. Media: 
watercolor, sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Entry fee $1. Work due Mar. 24, 25. For 
further information write Lute Pease, 
Exhibition Committee, Newark Art Club, 
38 Franklin St. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

23RD ANNUAL KINGSLEY ART CLUB. 
May 19-June 10. Crocker Art Gallery. 
Open to present and former residents of 


Sacramento Valley. Ail media. Jury. Prizes. 


Work due at Gallery (210 O St.) May 7, 
8. For further information write Mrs. 
Donald P. Seldon, 2745 Curtis Way. 
Springfield, Mo. 
isTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. April 1948. 


Springfield Art Museum. Open to artists 

working in Mo., Ark., Ill, Ia., Kan., Ky., 

Neb., Okla., Tenn. Media: painting, sculp- 

ture, prints, crafts. Jury. Purchase prizes. 

Work received Mar. 18-23. For further in- 

formation write Winslow Ames, Director 
Tulsa, Okla. 


8TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
HOMA ARTISTS. Apr. 6-May 2. Philbrook 
Art Center. Open to residents of Okla. 
Media: painting, pastel, graphic arts, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work 
due Mar, 20. For further information write 
Bernard Frazier, Art Director, Philbrook 


OF OKLA- 


Art Center, 2727 S. Rockford Rd., Tulsa 5 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
New Orleans, La. 

NEW ORLEANS ACADEMY OF ART TWO 
YEAR ADVERTISING ART SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, $800 for 2-40 week sessions. Sub- 
mit comprehensive sketch, any media; sub- 
ject, Saturday Evening Post cover; size, 
10%” x 13%”. For further information 
write Burnett Shyrock, Director, 716 
Dauphine. 

New York, N. Y. 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 
OF-TOWN 


ANNUAL OUT- 
SCHOLARSHIP COMPETI- 


TION. $2,500. Closing date Apr. 1. For 
further information write ASL, 215 W. 
d7Tth St. 








COURSES 


FINE ARTS 
PORTRAITURE 
LANDSCAPE 
ILLUSTRATION 
COMMERCIAL ART 
ADVERTISING 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


OLENFANT 
ROMANO 


Osarmmakc 


SAN DIEGO SCHOOL of ARTS & CRAFTS 


ORREN R. LOUDEN, Director 
6063 La Jolla Boulevard 

















La Jolla, Calif. 
Telephone G5-6632 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” Approved for the educa- 
tion of Veterans under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. 

Ozenfant Teaching 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 








SCHOOL OF ART 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
JULY —-— AUGUST 








APPROVED UNDER G.I. BILL OF RIGHTS 
Catalogue A on Request 
Gallery-on-the-Moors, East Gloucester, Mass. Tel.: 3739W 





STUDY PAINTING 


Under Personal Direction of 
FREDERIC 


Sates 


Leading authority on 
paint techniques and 
WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


under 


Jacob Getlar Smith 


Outstanding Watercolorist 
a 


THE CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 
JUNE 1-14 


Credits 
. 


For further information and registration write to 
MRS. C.W. GREATHOUSE, Art Chairman 
1330 Second St., Corpus Christi, Texas 


Summer Institute of the 


FINE ARTS SOCIETY 


OF SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Announces Art Courses under 


FREDERIC 


Cates 


AND ASSOCIATES 


Instruction in— 
Oil Painting 
Workshop Practice 
Aesthetics 
Watercolor Painting 
Ceramics 


June 18 to July 18, 1948 
Class limited 
For information and registration write: 


THE FINE ARTS GALLERY 
SAN DIEGO 1, CALIF. 


HIGH MUSEUM 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Non-profit. Member University Center of 
Georgia. Fine and advertising art. B.F.A. 
and M.F.A. degrees. 

MR. FREDERICK TAUBES, 
Guest Painting Instructor, March 1-14. 
Ideally located. Summer school. Catalog. 


ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 
1262 Peachtree St., W.E. ATLANTA, GA. 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 
N.Y. Univ. Credit. Summer Sports. Sympb. Orch. 
Juty $5 To Sepr. © For Catatoc D Write 
MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 
CHAUTAUQUA 


ss iOMal 


— mcr avnine 


Walter 


ROTAN 


SCULPTURE CLASSES 


Afternoon, evening and Saturday groups. 
Portraiture, Figure Composition, Animal Study 
45 Christopher St., N.Y.C. 14. WA 9-7910 


ee 


Drawing @ Painting © Composition e 


The Readers Comment 


[Continued from page 5] 

selves on the basis of his often proved 
knowledge, wisdom, sense of responsibility 
and integrity would naturally hold our 
confidence. We expect his judgment to be 
genuine, mirroring his personality and 
unbiased approach. It is to be expected, 
of course, that he might make some mis- 
takes on a smaller scale, but this will be 
outweighed by the reliability of his judg- 
ment in general, due to his aforesaid 
qualifications. 

It is less simple to analyze the judg- 
ment passed by a group, which is almost 
inevitably the result of a compromise. 
Advisable and necessary as a compromise 
may be in questions of politics or econ- 
omy, I would hesitate to say the same of 
it when it comes to criticism of art. 

How does a compromise come about? 
Somebody has to give in. Member A of 
the jury might do so because he might 
come to feel that the “argument” of 
Member B is better than his own. Member 
C might have a “better argument” than 
B, but may become uncertain and decides 
to drop it because he lacks fighting spirit. 
Whatever the reason for abandoning his 
argument on the part of any member of 
the jury may be, the “merit” of the final 
judgment passed by the group does not 
equal the sum total of “merits” in each 
member’s judgment. The larger the group 
the more egos come to grip and the final 
result will most probably be a diluted 
opinion of the one who exercised the most 
influence over the others on the ground 
of his authority and superior strength of 
his arguments. 

—Huvco Feict, New York. 


Watercolor Annual 
[Continued from page 11] 


corded Frank Bensing’s  sharp-focus 
rendering of a Victorian house at the 
End of Trolley Line and to Street Scene 
by Raymond Garcia. 

Among many good, sometimes excel- 
lent, non-prizewinning pictures of many 
persuasions are works by Xavier Gon- 
zalez, Andrew Wyeth, Dong Kingman, 
John McCoy, Alfred D. Crimi, Bernard 
Klonis, Bertram Goodman, Charles 
Schucker, Wing Howard, Dan Lutz, 
John Pellew, Jacob Getlar Smith, Greta 
Matson, Mortimer Freer, Vance Kirk- 
land, Walter Emerson Baum, Barse 
Miller, Josef Foshko, Julius Delbos, 
William Fisher, Victor Candell and Jay 
Roland. (Until March 1.)—Jo Grsps. 


THE CONTEMPORARY™”"""'‘ 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Now Teaches COMMERCIAL ART 
Illustration 


@ PHILIP EVERGOOD @ MOSES SOYER 


@ LEWIS DANIEL @ LOUIS GOLAND 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
DAY—EVENING—SATURDAY 

846 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, 26 (near Church Ave.) 

IN. 2-2116 WA. 8-8041 


SKY — SEA —- LANDSCAPE 


amid New pay historic beauty 


Tuition covers canvas, uipment. 
Year round oie. Leenieod canal ) arene 


ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT'S 
Technocratic School of Color 


BOX D, HAMPDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
Marine Studio, YORK BEACH, MAIN 


MODERN ART CLASSES 


FOUNDED ON BASIC PRINCIPALS 
Day and Evening Courses 


SARI DIENE 


58 West 57 Street 


On the faculty of the 
B’klyn Museum Art Schoo! 


Circle 6-5340 


encing A 


Aerie 
Nut School | 
3410 BWAY, NY. 


FINE ARTS and 
ADVERTISING ART 


250 West 90 St. Cor. sa N. Y.C, 


REGISTER NOW]loy 


PAINTING © DRAWING e GRAPHICS 
SCULPTURE ® ILLUSTRATION }} 
ieiog” = Niece "Stlaner' tec UNG 
Gordon © Isaac Soyer * Sol Wiles 
Approved for Veterans 4 
Visit or Call SC. 4-9518 
Write for Catalogue 


Painti 
ic 


COURSES BY MAIL in . 
modern, c 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON ¢ 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
merican Pictures (Harpers). Cl 
OBJECTIVES Cl 
Free emotional expression In color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturaliem. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .. . . Nyack, N, Y. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional aoe in Drawing, 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION | 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | 


EVENING PAINTING GROUP 

PORTRAIT @ FIGURE ¢ SKETCHING 

MONDAY, TUESDAY, FRIDAY, 7 TO 10 P. MDF 
Instructor 


MARTHA E. MOOE 


Conducted at al 
THE KIT KAT ant CLUB, || 
fees 


321 W. 56th ST., N. C. Phone: 8. 5 u 
Fri., 7-10 P. M. co. 500s Otherwise CH. 3 


Paint on Long Beach Island 
PLEASONTON ART CLASSES} 


Ruth C. Pleasanton 
JULY ist THRU SEPTEMBER 


Landsca: Portraiture, Still Life 
Aiea Students. Beginners. 


Write for Circular: 
215 Belvoir Ave., BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


The Art Digest 





















Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


Even among Modernists there is 
beginning to appear a chilling fear 
of the inrush of amateurs. How to 
exclude them in a free country is 
quite a problem. Of course, profes- 
sional artists might form a_ union, 
but as the power of a union depends 
upon the device of strikes, and art- 
ists are usually out-of-work any- 
way, this would leave an artist 
union rather futile. What then? Ob- 
viously it is not going to be possible 
for anyone to make a living doing 
what every one else can do. From 
this it appears there is but one re- 
course—to restore the kind of draw- 
ing practiced and taught by Ingres 
and Eakins, the kind that takes 
years of hard, cruel toil. This is the 
one thing that. the amateur, the. 
primitive and most abstractionists 
can be counted on to skip. Art has 
for three decades been engaged in 
looking for new values which great- 
ly resemble “the little man who 
wasn’t there.” It is time he went 
away or that the world woke up to 
the fact that he had never been 
there. A master draftsman in the 
future can be sure of one thing: 
owing to the present teaching in the 
schools, he will have little com- 
petition. 





HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
AVERY MEMORIAL 
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FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 



















PAINTING - GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 















Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Director 





















JOHN CHETCUTI 
WATER COLOR INSTRUCTION 
"THE OIL HOUSE" 

Y.C. ROCKPORT, MASS. 

For information apply 
) Ww I 443 W. 55 St.. N. Y. C. 
PHICS 


= JOHN HERRON 


* | ART SCHOOL 


18 INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

; Painting. Seal pture. Commercial Art, bleachers’ Praining. 

—" Confers BF.A and BAL Degrees 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Directo: 


ns | CLEARWATER 


SON] museum SCHOOL OF ART 
Associated with 
Clearwater Art Museum 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 













Cl 7-5942 





























Genauer Selections 
[Continued from page 12] 
exhibition, the book Best of Art pro- 





vides a rare and excellent opportunity 

eter. Write for desorigtive folder to study a diverse and discriminating 
selection of recent painting. Addressed 

pense. to the layman, it should do much to 
urallem. HE INSTITUTE help him understand the variety and 
OF CHICAGO purpose of modern art today. And for 

ok, N.Y. SUMMER the skeptical viewer of modern art, 


camoomcanaen Miss Genauer’s lucid criticisms and her 


equally important quotations from each 
artist (getting so articulate an explana- 
tion from the artists is a journalistic 
feat in itself) make the book one of 
the clearest “basic English” arguments 


SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
| Teacher Training. 

ARTS Ave. at Adams St., Chicage 3, Illinois, Bex 69 
phic Am. 
bing, C@TECORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 





x) for the validity and sincerity of mod- 
i At Beautiful DRAWING ern art expression today. The exhibi- 
Coronado PAINTING tion ti til F 22 
Island on the 1 SCULPTURE continues un eb. 22. 
mais Nn LEWI S Pacific Ocean MURAL & — JUDITH KAYE REED- 
15 MILES TO 9 comMERCIAL 
OLD MEXICO ARTS os “Best of Art” by Emily Genauer. 1948. 


DEMY 
i! 


ure MOORE 


NSTITUTE 


“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 
2 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 


New York: Doubleday & Co. 182 pp., in- 
cluding 16 color plates; 36 blatk and white 
reproductions. $7.50. (Planned as an annual 
feature, the book also includes a complete 
and valuable listing of the season’s New 
York one-man exhibitions of paintings, sculp- 
ture and prints, as well as a separate listing 
of group exhibitions of national interest 
throughout the country. 


School of Design for Women 


104th YEAR. Textile desig,” 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fash- 
ion design, fashion illustration, 
pointing, interior decoration. 
Diploma and degree 














nad AR] Sane CHAMPANIER’S 
O10 F. MDF 1326, Brood Street, | SAXTON FELLS SCHOOL of ART 






SUMMER COURSES 
JUNE - JULY - AUGUST 






































: fiz CALIFORNIA COLLEGE sameninain. tad dain 
veils] aren Saar cert 
CE iSae thro through June 18, 1948. P pro: | ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
1 Crafts. Teacher in Advertising Art, Painting | WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, Me. 
nd Witte Boot a — Professional training leading to | the 
ASSES |gati2 Broadway, Oakland 11, California ne ny PB ge ae ag 





sign, Fashion Tiiustration Crafts. 
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-ife Now is the time to plan your Summer . joy many University activities. 
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ACADEMY OF 


ARTS 


FINE ARTS WATERCOLOR 
COMMERCIAL ARTS OIL PAINTING 
ANATOMY INTERIOR DESIGN 
FASHION ADVERTISING DESIGN 


eee 
Outstanding Artists Now Teaching; 
Lecturers Invited 
eee 
Open All Year. Only 26 Minutes from 
Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
materials under G. I. Bill of Rights. 
In New, Modern, Fireproof Building. 
e 
Write for Catalogue E. 
For Civilians and Veterans 


T. R. BOGUT, Director 
65 Clinton Street ~ 

NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 

Mitchell 2-8378 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Degree courses: Painting, Advertising Design, 


Sculpture, 
Interior Design, Art Education, Art History. 
Associate degree courses: 


Advertising Design, Painting. 
20 Instructors 


For Information Address: VANCE KIRKLAND, DIRECTOR, 
1452 COURT PLACE, DENVER, COLORADO 














-- 


INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 NW. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 20 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, LEW TILLEY 
RICARDO MARTINEZ 
Classes in drawing, painting, landscape, 
graphic arts and mural workshop. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1948 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 

















Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Limited 
ment. Winter term: at fom, 268 26 May 3. Write for cata- 
: MARTHA D. TIEMAN , EDEN 
PARK, CINCINNATI 6, OHIO. 
SUMMER 


NANTUCKET scsticn. 


KERR SCHOOL OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Underpainting, Graphic Arts, 
Ceramics, Paint Grinding. Beginning & advanced. 
Fer infermation, write Peter Kerr 
Bex 12, 365 West 20th Street, Mew York 11, W. Y. 








Drawing, Painting, 


Antique, Commercial Art, Airbrush 
New Catalog Jessica M. Carbee, Direster 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATII 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, 
GORDON GRANT, MRS. GARNET DAVY GROSSE, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, THOMAS 
F. MORRIS, HOBART NICHOLS, DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, 


HERBERT M. STOOPS, JOHN 


W. THOMPSON, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, 


JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL BROADWELL WILLIAMSON, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


You'll Have to Hurry 


There are but a few days left to se- 
cure reservations for our Annual Din- 
ner and Meeting. Besides our distin- 
guished guests, our board member from 
Arizona, Garnet Davy Grosse; our mem- 
ber, Paul H. Whitener from North Car- 
olina, and Roger Deering from Maine 
will be present. Possibly also our mem- 
ber, John G. Wolcott of Massachusetts 
will be with us. 

There will be other State Chapter 
Chairmen. Twenty-two honors are to be 
conferred, and the prizes which we have 
previously reproduced will be awarded 
to the various States for their outstand- 
ing participation in American Art Week. 
There will be other awards. 

Picture slides will be shown of the 
work of our special guests whom the 
League is honoring—our eminent sculp- 
tor, James Earle Fraser; our distin- 
guished painter and etcher, Frank W. 
Benson; and America’s inimitable car- 
toonist, Jay N. (Ding) Darling. 

Besides these, are many notables in 
our art world and your fellow members 


- co 


SHIV-A 
CASEIN CC¢ ; 
MIUM YE 

LIGHT 


yet ET: 
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and guests. Too, it is the Annual Elec- 
tion of Members to your Board. Don’t 
miss it. Call Miss Kelley today. 


Watch Wyoming 


A very interesting report of art ac- 
tivities in Wyoming comes from our 
Board Member, J. Scott Williams, who 
is head of art endeavors at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming in Laramie. 

Their American Art Week extends 
into a series, and it is a plan other 
States may well consider. While, as 
Mr. Williams explains, Wyoming is con- 
siderable of a State, the better half of 
it is owned by the people of the USS., 
through the Department of the Interior. 
Some 300 thousand people are scattered 
over the rest of it, on range deserts, 
farm lands and small communities, so 
it was decided art must be taken to 
their people. 


By December 1 they had assembled — 


50 pictures of Wyoming scenes by art- 
ists of the State, and also demonstra- 
tion and lecture material. On the first 
trip Dean Schemering and Mr. Williams 


were out about ten days and visite 
schools. They also included adults ; 
this program of art education. A, 

Sometimes Mr. Williams made foyt 
appearances a day, and had informal 
talks with the pupils, teachers an 
adults. This was a 1,000-mile trip, x 
there are big stretches between com. 
munities in the State—200 miles weg 
and 200 miles north to Jackson Hol 
in the Teton country. 

Other runs were made by Don Weis 
and the Dean’s assistant, Joe Williams 
The next run was to Caspar and Sheri. 
dan, Wyoming’s most important school 
and art centers. So it became a very 
extended art week. Some sales wer 
made but the objective was to size up 
the whole State and its art needs, both 
in education and in general. 

The school’s superintendent pays $2 
for a day’s show in the main assembly 
where Mr. Williams demonstrates and 
lectures on the pictures. The Superin. 
tendent feeds in pupils from his other 
schools—an informal affair—a regular 
art holiday for the district. 

A new large station wagon was pur. 
chased for the purpose and schedules 
had to be planned to fit the promised 
delivery. President Humphrey made 
some handsome remarks in introducing 
new instructors and told of the enter. 
prise and vision in extending the service 
of the University to the communities of 
the State. 

The League is proud of Mr. Williams 
splendid work and the aid of the far. 
seeing Dean Schemering. 


Municipal Art Society Dinner 


The New York State Chapter of the 
American Artists Professional League 
and twenty-two professional and civic 


WM} 
SHIVA CASEIN COLORS — 


ORIGINATED AND PERFECTED BY 


are the world’s most versatile paints, fifteen 
years of exhaustive research is your assurance 
of colors of proven quality, incomparable bril- 
Hance, absolute permanence, and laboratory 
controlled uniformity. Used and recommended 
by leading art schools and artists. 


SHIVA PIGMENTS REFLECT 
MAXIMUM COLOR. VALUES AND HUES 


SHIVA ARTISTS’ COLORS 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET 
CHICAGO 10, 
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by foreign artists, the above cartoon has historical interest. 
After getting a rider written on the Post Office and Treasury 
Appropriation Bill, it was necessary for the bill to receive 
the approval of Congress. Every Congressional Member re- 
ceived a large print of this cartoon, and our friend, the elder 
Boswell, featured it on the cover of his young ArT DIGEST, 
the magazine and the League having grown up together. 
So it recalls a happy incident in the life of your organization 
—an auspicious beginning—our first important victory. 


societies are joining with the Municipal Art Society in ten- 
dering a dinner to the Art Commission of the City of New 
York, in celebration of the Commission’s 50th anniversary. 

The dinner will be held on Thursday evening, February 
2%, at seven o’clock, at the Hotel Delmonico, Park Avenue 
at 59th Street. Dinner, $7.50 per person. 

The Art Commission of the City of New York is the offi- 
cial body that passes upon and approves the artistic merit 
of designs for public works throughout the city before their 
execution can be permitted. This invaluable service has raised 
the quality of our buildings, sculpture, mural paintings, 
landscape architecture, etc., to their present high standard 
and stamps the work of the Art Commission as one worthy 
of the highest recognition by the citizens of our city. 

Charles C. Platt, president of the Municipal Art Society, 
will preside. Speakers will be Mayor William O’Dwyer, Wil- 
liam Adams Delano, president of the Art Commission, George 
McAneny, a past president of the Municipal Art Society and 
Hugh Ferriss, member of the Art Commission. 


Please Don’t Ask 


Not infrequently requests come to us which we are not 
able, for one reason or another, to comply with. 

For instance, the League cannot essay the role of an em- 
ployment agency. Nor can it act as a rating bureau. It can- 
not recommend dealers or galleries. It cannot express a 
ee for any artist colors. It cannot find agents for 

Some there are who think that in event of trouble, or a 
loss or an infringement, the League should bring suit and 
prosecute the case. The League is not chartered to do any 
of those things. 

But the League generally can and gladly helps in many 
ways. It has made serious trouble for dishonest dealers, from 
shutting them up to getting them locked up in the peni- 
tentiary. 

It can tell you the brands of artists colors which are 
made according to the specifications which the League re- 
quested and which are so guaranteed by the manufacturers. 

It has had competitions revised which were grossly unfair 
‘0 the artists. It is looking out for his rights at all times 
and helping, as far as possible against discriminating taxes. 

No further testimonial of the League’s usefulness is 
heeded than to know it has grown in these twenty years 
until it is several times larger than any other art organiza- 
tion in the country, and its Chapters in the various States 
and Territories make it something every artist and art lover 


should belong to, and those who do should be proud of it. 


—ALBERT T. REID. 
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Courtesy, Brooklyn Museum 


i FINE | 
Sangent % Water Colon 
7 Imported from six distant countries, the’ precious pig- 
ments used in Sargent Fine Arts Water Colors assure 
museum-permanence, sparkling transparency, fiery “life”. 
Precisely blended, Sargent Water Colors possess unsur- 
passed eage of solubility and application... . bright, clean 
_ undertones for fine blending with other colors. 
Sargent Water Colors exceed the most exacting stand- 
_ ards of both the artist and the government alike. That  - 
- is why many artists of eminence, whose criterion is’ 
-- quality only, choose Sargent Fine Arts Colors. 


for the discriminating Artist 


Olle * Water Colors 
Pastels 
Air Brush Colors 
and ethers 


__ American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 


LORS by SARGENT 


Top Quality at Low Cost 


i m with th 





CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute Zo Mar. 4: National 
Photography Exhibition. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of Art To Mar. 7: Arts 
of the Near East; Drawing An- 
nual, 

ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

Chequire House 7o Feb. 27: Scrib- 
ner Ames Paintings. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Feb. 28: Hans 
Hofmann, 

Museum of Art Jo Mar. 7: Paint- 
ings by Negro Artists. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery Feb.: Contemporary 
American Artists. 

Copley Society To Feb. 27: Oils 
by Marion Williams Steele. 

Doll & Richards Feb.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Guild of Boston Artists Feb.: Paint- 
ings by Loring Coleman. 

Institute of Modern Art To Mar. 


2: Ascher Squares. 


Mirski Gallery To Feb. 20: John 


Northey. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Mar. 21: 
The Art of Old Japan. 

Stuart Gallery Feb.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Vose Galleries Feb.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum 7o Mar. $1: 19th- 
20th Century Drawings & Water- 
colors. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Feb.: Stieglite Photo- 
graphs & Collection; Beckmann. 
Assoe. American Artists To Mar. 
2: International Show Paintings. 
Marshall Field Galleries To Feb. 
23: Society of Etchers Annual. 
Gallery Studio To Feb. 25: Wolf- 
gang Paalen, Paintings &€ Drawings. 
Palette & Chisel Academy To Feb. 
27: Bruno Beghé. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Taft Museum 7o Feb. 28: Harold . 


Nash Pottery; Alfred Maurer. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 25: Arthur 
Covey Watercolors, Mural Designs. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art Feb.: Textiles. 
Ten Thirty Gallery To Mar. 5: 
Portraits by Mary Seymour Brooks. 
Town & Country Gallery To Mar. 6: 
American Primitive Paintings. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts To Mar. 7: 
Contemporary American Ceramics. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb.: Print 
Annual; D. LaSelle Drawings. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Feb.-: 
Ivan Mestrovic. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Feb.: Ferdinand Leger. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

Art Center Feb.: Contemporary 
Prints & Drawings, Regional An- 
nual. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Mar. 7: 
Regional Annual; Jean Charlot. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Museum 7o Mar. 7: Graphic 
Arts in America Today. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery To Feb. 20: Steuben 
Glass. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

American Contemporary Gallery To 
Feb. 21: Michael Frary, Oils. 

Associated American Artists To 
Mar. 2: Picasso, Rouault. 

Cowie Galleries Feb.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Decker Studios Feb.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 

Gallery of Mid-20th Century Art 
To Feb. 21: Jacques Herold; Henri 
Goetz. 

Hartwell Galleries Feb.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 
Hatfield Galleries Feb.: Modern 
French and American Paintings. 

Modern Institute of Art Feb.: Mod- 
ern Artists in Transition. 

Stendahl Galleries Feb.: Ancient 
American and Modern French Art. 

Taylor Galleries Feb.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings; Ben Mes- 
sick. 

Vigeveno Galleries Feb.: Recent 
Works by Ignon. 

MAITLAND, FLA. 

Research Studio To Feb. 24: Boris 
Margo; From Feb. 24: Jan Gelb. 
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Sculpture by 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Currier Gallery To Feb. 26: Ameri- - 


can Color Print Society. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Gallery Feb.: Stuart Purser 
Paintings; American Drawings., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute From Feb. 20: 19th 
Century American Masters. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Mar. 1: Pre- 
Columbia Arts of Central America. 
Univ. Gallery To Feb. 25: Institute 
of Design. 

Walker Art Center 7o Feb. 22: 
Painting Toward Architecture. 
NEWARE, N. J. 

Art Club 7o Feb. 26: Jay Conna- 
way. 

Newark Museum Feb.: Modern Art; 
Swedish Decorative Arts. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts and Crafts Club 7o Mar. 29: 
National Painting Annual. 
Delgado Museum 70 Mar. 7: Chrys- 
ler War Paintings Collection. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Art Feb.: Oil and Wa- 
tercolor Regional Annual. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College To Feb. 22: 19th 
and 20th Century Sculpture. 
NORWICH, CONN. 
Slater Museum Feb.; 
American Paintings. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center Jo Feb. 22: De Chirico; 
Coptic Textiles. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Museum Feb.: Herbert Bayer. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute To Feb. 20: Britan- 
nica Collection Contemporary Art. 
PATERSON, N. J. 

Public Library Feb.; Mirror of 
America, Regional Exhibition. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA . 

Academy of Fine Arts Feb.: Paint- 
ing and Sculpture Annual. 

Art Alliance Feb.: French Prints; 
“Our Town,” Drawings. 

De Braux Galleries To Mar. 5: 
Claude Schurr. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Feb. 22: 
Gimbel Pennsylvania Collection. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Feb.; Watercol- 
ors by Andrew Wyeth. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Contemporary Artists To Feb. 21: 
Work by Karnig Nalbandian. 
Museum of Art From Feb. 22: 
Rhode Island Artists 9th Annual. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Feb. 22: 
Metropolitan Museum Loan Show. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Rundel Gallery Feb.: Oils by Louise 
Jordan Hemenway. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Association Feb.: Ohio Water- 
color Society Annual. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Feb.: Group 15; 
Music in Prints; Louis Sullivan. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery Feb.: 19th Century 
German Paintings. 

SAGINAW, MICH. 

Saginaw Museum Feb.: American 
Paintings, Colonial Times—Today. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Feb.: Contempo- 
rary Watercolors; Ceramics. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris Feb.: Ascher Scarfs; 
Ceramics; Group Exhibition. 

Gump Galleries To Mar. 13: Francis 
De Erdely; Ralph Stackpole. 
Labaudt Gallery Feb.: Gattorno. 
Legion of Honor Feb.: Negro Art- 
ists; Ceramics by Dan Rhodes. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Henry Gallery Feb.: 19th Century 
French Prints. 

Museum of Art Feb.: Oil and Sculp- 
ture Annual; Helen Schwinger. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 

Modern Art Gallery Feb.: Contem- 
porary Paintings and Sculpture. 
Museum of N. M. Feb.: Styles in 
New Mexican Art. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Feb. 22: 
Period Rooms in Miniature. 
Syracuse Univ. To Mar. 1: Work 
by Prudence and Priscilla Burg. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Feb.; 30th Re- 
gional Annual. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Art Gallery Feb.: Dutch Masters. 
TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center To Mar. 2: 
Jean Charlot Paintings. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - Williams- Proctor Feb.: 
Sculpture by Winslow Eaves. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club To Mar. 5: Diego Rivera; 
National Serigraph Society. 

Bush & Weeks 7o Mar. 5: Experi- 
mental Photography by Joseph 
Wertz. 


History of 


Corcoran Gallery To Feb. 22: Pepsi- 
Cola Paintings of the Year. 
National Gallery Feb.: Art of 
France in Prints and Books. 

Pan American Union Feb.: Work 
by Luis Alberto Acuna. 

Phillips Gallery To Mar. 2: Litho- 
graphs by Picasso. . 
Public Library Feb.: Negro Artists 
of Washington. 

Smithsonian Institution Feb.: Prints 
by Werner Drewes. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton Gallery To Feb. 22: Palm 
Beach Art League Members An- 
nual. 

WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Museum Feb.: Important Paint- 
ings from Whitney Museum. 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Mollie Smith Gallery To Mar. 15: 
Ethel Adams; Edna Thurber. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Feb.: Lithographic 
Portraits; 20th Cent. Sculpture. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Feb. 
22: Mainstream Masses. 
Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Febd.: 
Selected Old Masters. 
Alonzo Gallery (58W57) To Feb. 
21: Marie Ada Kremp. 
America House (485 Mad.) To Feb. 
24: The Idiosyncrasies of Metals. 
American British Art Center (44 
W56) To Mar. 6: Georg Ehrlich. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Feb.: 
Sculpture for Architecture. 
Art Students League (215W57) 
Feb.: Students Work. 
Artists Gallery (61E57) From Feb. 
21: Sakari Suzuki Paintings. 
Artists League (77 Fifth) To Feb. 
21: Helen West Heller. 
Associated American Artists. (711 
Fifth) Feb.: Frank Kieinholz. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Feb.: 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Barbizon-Plaza Gallery (Sixth at 
58) To Mar. 18: William Klein. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) To 
Mar. 1: Group Exhibition. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) Feb.: Henri 
Matisse, 1900-1930. 
Binet Gallery (67E57) To Feb. 27: 
Blanche Baxter. 
Bonestell Gallery (18E57) Feb.: 
Madeleine Wormser. 
Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) To 
Mar. 7: Miklos Suba; Egyptian 
Glass. 
Brummer Gallery 
Old Masters. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Feb. 
21: John Piper Paintings. 
Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) To 
Mar. 5: Ronnie Elliott; Group. 
Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Feb.: 
Modern French Paintings. 
Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Chas.) 
To Feb. 26: M. Frank; P. Wonner. 
Chinese Gallery (38E57) To Mar. 
6: Tacon Paintings. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Feb. 21: Dorothy Sherry. 
Dix Gallery (760 Madison) Zo Mar. 
13: Keith Vaughan. 
Downtown Gallery (32E51) Feb.: 
George L. KE. Morris, Paintings. 
Durand - Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
Feb.: Eugene Boudin; Khmeluk. 
Durlacher Bros. (11E57) Feb.: 
Flowers of Florine Stettheimer. 
Education Alliance (197 E. Bdwy.) 
Feb.: Eliag Grossman Memorial. 
Egan Gallery (63E57) Feb.: Albers; 
de Kooning; Cavallon,. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Feb. 21: 8S. Abrams; Frances Stein; 
From Feb. 23: H. R. Ballinger. 
8th St. Gallery (33W8) Feb.: 
Gotham Painters. 
Feigl Gallery (601 Mad.) To Feb. 
21: Dimitry Merinof. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Mar. 
16: Circus Art Exhibition. 
44th St. Gallery (133W44) To Feb. 
21: Spiral Group. 
French & Co. (210E57) To Feb. 
26: Max Lileberman, Paintings. 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Feb.: 
Paintings by Miriam. 
Garret Gallery (47E12) Feb.: Group 
Exhibition. 
Grand Central Galleries (15 Vand.) 
Feb.: CC. Ivar Gilbert. (55E57) 
Feb.; Alfred Mira. 
Hugo Gallery (26E55) Feb.: 
Gounaro Paintings and Drawings. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Febd.: 
Ernest Haskell; M. B. L. Chatfield. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To 
Feb. 21; Albert Urban, Gouaches. 
Knoedler Galleries (14E57) Feb.: 
Maurice Grosser. 
Kootz Gallery (15E57) Feb.: 
Baziotes. 
Kosciuszko Foundation House (15 
E65) Feb.: Polish Art Today. 
Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) Feb.: 
John Sloan, Retrospective Show. 
Laurel Gallery (48E57) To Feb. 
27: Joe Richards, Paintings. 


(110E58) Feb.: 


Levitt Gallery (16W57) 


Charles Umlauf, ‘ 
Julien Levy Gallery (4257) 
Leonid, Paintings. a 
Lilienfeld Galleries (32E57) 
Old Masters and Modern Frew 
Little Gallery (Lex. at 63) 
Lester Boronda. 4 
Luyber Galleries (112E57) 
6: Richard Florsheim. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) 
6: Herman Maril. 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) 
6: Leonora Carrington Pa 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth 
Feb.: French Tapestries; 
Prints; Greek Embroiderieg, 
Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) 
Henry Koerner. 4 
Milch Galleries (55E57) Feb: 
Kayn, Recent Paintings. 
Morgan Library _ (33E36) 
Manuscript and Printed Bibij 
Morton Galleries (117W58) 
Group Exhibition. 3 
Museum of City of N. Y, | 
at 103) Feb.: A Survey of 
Museum of Modern Art ( 
Feb.;: New Acquisitions; 


Gabo, Pevsner Retrospect 
Paintings by French Ch 
Museum of Non-Objective 
(1071 Fifth) Feb.: New 
Permanent Collection, 
National Academy (1083 Fifi] 
Watercolor Society” 


Mar. 1: 
nual, 
National Arts Club (15 Gram 
Pk.) From Feb. 23: Ceramic; 
New-Age Gallery (133E56) To 
4: “From My Window” Gro 
New Art Circle (41E57) Feb 
ford Odets; Lee Gatch. é 
Historical Society (Cent. Pk, 
77) Feb.: Golden Annive 
New York. 
N. Y. Public Library (197 
Feb.: Distinctive Paintings, © 
Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) 
Early American Paintings. % 
Newton Gallery (11E57) Fre 
23: Lipman-Wulf. 4 
Nicholson Gallery (69E57) 7 
Landscapes of Three Centuth 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) 
French Paintings; Jacques Le 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Feb 
Rose, Recent Photographs. 
Opportunity Gallery (9W57)> 
Mar. 11: Irving Marantz. d 
Parsons Gallery (15E57) To 
6: Gerome Kamrowski. i 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To 
21: Lopez-Rey; From Feb, 
Mommer. 3 
Pen & Brush (16E10) To M 
Members Annual, Sculpture. ~ 
Perls Gallery (32E58) Febd.: 
dbasov, Recent Paintings. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) Feb.: 
Schwitters. 
Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) Tod 
24: Am. Soc. Miniature P. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) | 
Denny Winters, Paintings. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riven 
To Feb. 22: “Best of Art.” > 
Roberts Art Gallery (380 @ 
Feb.: Permanent Group Exhil 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich 
Mar. 3: Agnes Hart, Painti 
Rosenberg Galleries (16E57 T@ 
13: Renoir, Delacroix. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fi 
Mar. 5: Annual Oil Ezhii 
Salpeter Gallery (128E56) ~ 
Feb. 23: Nat Ramer, Pa 
Scalamandre Museum (63 
Feb.: Modern Fabrics. 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery (3 
From Feb. 23: Will Barnet. 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) © 
Old Masters. a 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (6 
Feb.: Permanent Collection, | 
Schoneman Galleries (73E57) 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 @ 
Lane) Feb.: Old Masters. | 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) Fre 
23: Lorrie Goulet. 4 
Seligmann Galleries (5E57) 70 
21: Graphic Arts. é 
Seligmann-Helft (11E57) Feb. 
Paintings, European Schools.- 
Serigraph Galleries (38W57) 
Mar. 6: Serigraphs for Chil 
Silberman Galleries (32E57) 
Olid Masters. 3 
Tribune Art Center (100W42) 
Young American Artists. ’ 
Village Art Center (224 Wi 
Feb.: Children’s Art Exhibitia 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) 705 
9: Edward John Stevens. , 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To 3 
21: Contemporary American 
ture, Watercolors and Dra é 
Wildenstein (19E64) To Feb. 
18th Century French Paintin 
Willard Gallery (32E57) Feb. ‘ 
Grippe, Sculpture, Paintings. 
Young Gallery (1E57) Feb.) 
and Modern Paintings. 
Y.M.H.A. (Lex. at 92) Feb.t 
Buchholz Retrospective Si 
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